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Egypt's Suez Declaration 


GYPT Officially notified Secretary- 

General Dag Hammarskjold late 
in April that the Suez Canal was once 
again “open for normal traffic,” and 
submitted a declaration spelling out 
the Government’s arrangements for 
its operation. Taking up the Canal 
question for the first time since Octo- 
ber 13 of last year, the Security 
Council met on April 26 to discuss 
the content of the Egyptian declara- 
tion. 

The document provides that the 
Canal shall be “operated and man- 
aged by the autonomous Suez Canal 
Authority” established by Egypt on 
July 26, 1956. It contains a pro- 
vision regarding compensation and 
claims in connection with the nation- 
alization, stating that this question 
“shall, unless agreed by the parties 
concerned, be referred to arbitration 
in accordance with established inter- 
national practice.” Egypt reaffirmed 
its intention to abide by the Con- 
stantinople Convention which estab- 
lished the status of the Canal, and 
by the United Nations Charter. It 
stressed jts determination to “afford 
and maintain free and uninterrupted 
navigation for all nations, within the 
limits of and in accordance with the 
principles of the Constantinople Con- 
vention.” 

Regarding financial arrangements 
for the Canal, the declaration stipu- 
lates that tolls will be levied in ac- 
cordance with the April 1936 agree- 
ment between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Suez Canal Maritime 
Company. Any increase in tolls shall 
be limited to one per cent in any 
twelve-month period, unless a higher 
figure is allowed by negotiation or 
international arbitration. Tolls are to 
be paid in advance to the account of 
the Suez Canal Authority, which will 
pay 5 per cent of gross receipts to the 
Egyptian Government as royalty. 


The declaration says that differ- 
ences of view over the interpretation 
or applicability of the Constantinople 
Convention shall be referred to the 
International Court of Justice if they 
are not otherwise resolved, and Egypt 
would take the necessary steps to 
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accept the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court. 

Egypt requested that the declara- 
tion be received and registered by the 
United Nations as an international 
instrument. 

When the Security Council began 
discussion of the document, Egypt’s 
representative, Omar Loutfi, main- 
tained that it was in full conformity 
with the Constantinople Convention 
and with the Security Council resolu- 
tion of last October 13 which laid 
down six basic requirements for op- 
eration of the Canal. 

The six principles approved by the 
Council were: (1) freedom of passage 
through the Canal “without discrimi- 
nation, Overt or covert”; (2) respect 
for Egypt’s sovereignty; (3) insula- 
tion of the Canal from the politics of 
any country; (4) the manner of fixing 
tolls and charges to be decided by 
agreement between Egypt and users 
of the Canal; (5) allotment of a fair 
part of the dues to the development 
of the Canal; and (6) settlement of 
“unresolved affairs” between Egypt 
and the Suez Canal Company by ar- 
bitration. 

Various views were voiced in the 
Security Council on April 26 as to 
the adequacy of the Egyptian declara- 
tion. The United States, for one, felt 
that the document did not fully meet 
the six basic principles previously 
adopted by the Security Council. It 
urged, however, that the system be 
given a trial, and that the Council 
meanwhile keep the question on its 
agenda. France’s view was that the 
declaration was not in accord with 
the Constantinople Convention. Co- 
lombia, on the other hand, regarded 
it as an “irrevocable commitment” for 
Egypt. 

Meeting in London subsequently, 
the Suez Canal Users Association de- 
cided that the declaration “fell short” 
of the six principles, but each of its 
fifteen members was permitted to 
make its own decision as to whether 
it would use the Canal or not. 

The French Council of Ministers 
issued a communique on May 15 re- 
questing the Security Council “to call 
upon Egypt to comply” with the six 
principles. A formal request for a 


meeting was made by the French per- 
manent representative to the United 
Nations, Mr. Georges-Picot, and the 
Security Council took up the question 
again on May 20. (See page 10.) 


“International Instrument” 


URING the course of the Secretary- 

General’s press conference on 
April 25 he was questioned as to the 
status of the Egyptian declaration as 
an “international .instrument.” He 
noted that Article 102 of the Charter 
provides for registration of interna- 
tional treaties and agreements “as a 
must.”’ It was quite evident, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said, that the committee 
which prepared this article at San 
Francisco also had in mind “unilateral 
engagements of an international char- 
acter.” It has been made perfectly 
clear over a period of time, he de- 
clared, that unilateral declarations are 
covered by the provision. “In fact, 
various types of unilateral declarations 
have been registered in the past.” 

He referred to a monthly Secretari- 
at statement on agreements under Ar- 
ticle 102 of the Charter which is 
prefaced by this explanation: 

“ . . Since the terms ‘treaty’ and 
‘international agreement’ have not 
been defined either in the Charter or 
in the regulations, the Secretariat .. . 
follows the principle that it acts in 
accordance with the position of the 
Member State submitting an instru- 
ment for registration, that so far as 
that party is concerned the instru- 
ment is a treaty or an international 
agreement within the meaning of Ar- 
ticle 102.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold told the press 
conference his understanding of the 
situation was that registration of a 
unilateral declaration, such as the one 
presented by Egypt, does not make 
the document irrevocable, but that it 
can be superceded either by another 
registered declaration by the same 
government or by an agreement. 


Salvage Vessels Depart 


1TH the clearing of the Suez 
Canal completed, the last three 
salvage vessels used in the opening 
of the waterway left for home on 





May 2. Two days later, exactly five 
months from the date of their depar- 
ture from New York, Lt.-General Ray- 
mond A. Wheeler and his survey party 
left Cairo on their return trip. General 
Wheeler was in charge of 
operations, in which more than thirty 
Netherlands, Danish, German, Italian, 
Belgian, Swedish and Yugoslav ves- 
sels and_ crews participated. The last 
remaining obstruction was removed 
on April 8. 


salvage 


Bridge Issue 


. se complained to the Security 
Council on May 13 over Israel’s 
construction of a bridge at the south- 
ern end of Lake Huleh, in the demili- 
tarized zone between the two coun- 
tries, charging that it was “a violation 
of the Syrian-Israeli General Armi- 
stice Agreement and a threat to the 
peace.”’ In a letter to the President oi 
the Security Council, Syria’s Perma- 
nent Representative, Rafik Asha, 
asked that the Council be convoked 
to look into the incident. 

Late in April the Acting Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation in Palestine, Col. Byron Leary, 
report to the Security 
Council on his investigation of Syria’s 
bridge complaint. Col. Leary’s find- 
ings were that the bridge had been 
erected to facilitate completion of 
Israel's 1950 Huleh Marshes reclama- 
tion project. It had not been built on 
Arab-owned lands, and its construc- 
tion did not prejudice the interests of 
any Abrab civilians in the demilitar- 
ized zone, he found. In view of these 
circumstances, and despite “the pos- 
sible military value of the bridge,” 
Col. Leary told the Council he did 
not feel that he would be justified in 
asking for its removal. 


had sent a 


Saudi Arabian Protest 


=" DI ARABIA protest d on May 8 
\J against what it described as “re- 
peated aggressive acts” by Israel in 
the Gulf of Aqaba area. In a memo- 
randum sent to the Secretary-General 
hy Shiekh Abdullah Al-Khayyal, 
Permanent Representative of Saudi 
Arabia to the United Nations, it was 
charged that Saudi Arabia’s security 
and legal rights had been violated by 
Israeli naval and air units. The com- 
munication declared that Saudi Arabia 
reserved “the full right to defend its 
vital interests and its territorial in- 
tegrity.” 

Specifically the protest referred to 
an Israeli destroyer which on May |! 
allegedly sailed from the port of Elath 
to the Egyptian island of Sharm el- 
Sheikh, then to several points along 
the Saudi Arabian coast. The com- 
munication charged that other Israeli 
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naval and air units “engaged in 
maneuvers near the western coast of 
the Gulf of Aqaba and crossed 
Saudi Arabian eastern 
coast of the Gulf” on April 30 and 
May 1. It declared that these acts 
were “against the principles of the 
United Nations” and “a provocation 
and a challenge to a Member State.” 

The Secretary-General was re- 
quested to communicate the protest 
to the Security Council. 


towards the 


Israel-Jordan Incidents 


t he- United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine 
announced on May 8 that two Jor- 
danian complaints against Israel had 
been upheld by the Israel-Jordan 
Mixed Armistice Commission. The 
Commission found that Israeli armed 
forces had fired shells into Jordan on 
two occasions. Impact marks of five 
Israeli projectiles were identified on 
May 2, and two more on May 5. The 
Commission stated that the Israeli 
action constituted a breach of the 
General Armistice Agreement. Israel 
was not represented on the Armistice 
Commission which made the findings. 
It has refused to participate in the 
[ruce Supervision Organization’s ac- 
tivities since last September. 


Jerusalem Talks 


ne prtneteccgealigengter-y DaG HaAmM- 
h MARSKJOLD and Under Secretary 
Ralph J. Bunche returned to New 
York on May 12 after talks with 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion in Jeru- 
salem. No details were released by the 
Secretary-General on the discussions, 
but an announcement by the Israeli 
Foreign Office on May 10 declared 
that the talks on that day “dealt 
specifically with some of the under- 
lying causes of tension in the area, and 
was characterized by a full and frank 
exchange of views.” 


Kashmir Mission 


R' PORTING to the Security Council 
on his recent mission to India 
and Pakistan, 
Sweden declared that he was unable 


Gunnar Jarring of 
concrete proposals 
likely to contribute towards a settle- 
ment” of the nine-year-old dispute 
over the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir. In February, the Security Coun- 
cil had asked Mr. Jarring, then its 
President, to undertake the mission to 
India and Pakistan to explore with 
the Governments of those countries 
any possible ways of reaching agree- 
ment over the future of the disputed 
State. 

He told the Council that both Gov- 
ernments acknowledged obligations 
covered in resolutions of the United 


tO suggest “any 


Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan dated August 13, 1948, and 
January 5, 1949. However, he re- 
ported, the two Governments differed 
as to whether certain aspects of those 
resolutions had been implemented or 
not. India maintained that withdrawal 
of Pakistan forces was a prerequisite 
to other measures, and further “felt 
aggrieved” that the Security Council 
had not expressed itself on what in 
the Indian view was a Pakistani ag- 
gression committed against her. 

Mr. Jarring queried the two Gov- 
ernments on whether they would sub- 
mit to a form of arbitration the ques- 
tion of whether Part I of the first 


resolution had been implemented or 
not. {This clause provided that Pak- 
istan would withdraw its troops re- 
cently stationed in the State, and do 
its best to secure the withdrawal of 
tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not 
normally resident there.| While the 
Government of Pakistan accepted this 
proposal in principle, Indian spokes- 
men declared that the issues in dispute 
were “not suitable” for arbitration, 
as such procedure would be incon- 
sistent “with the 
Jammu and Kashmir and the rights 
and obligations” of India in regard 
to the State. 

The Swedish representative warned 
that implementation of certain reso- 
lutions relating to the Kashmir ques- 
tion might “become progressively 
more difficult because the situation 
with which they were to cope has 
tended to change.” (See page 6.) 

Meanwhile, Pakistan called the at- 
tention of the Security Council to 
press reports on the “incorporation” 
of Kashmir into the recently-estab- 
lished Northern Zonal Council, one 
of the five regional bodies established 
under India’s new plan for reorgani- 
zation of its states. A letter to the 
Council President from  Pakistan’s 
permanent representative, Ghulam 
Ahmed, quoted a New Delhi story 
published in the New York Times 
stating that Kashmir became a mem- 
ber of the Zonal Council on April 
23. It charged that the “incorporation” 
of Kashmir into these arrangements 


sovereignty of 
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was “calculated to destroy the sep- 
arate entity of the State, with a view 
to defeating the purpose of the various 
resolutions of the Security Council.” 
The Pakistan Government, the letter 
said, reserved the right to seek further 
action by the Security Council at a 
later date. 


Charter Review Conference 


P' ANS for a United Nations confer- 
ence to review the Charter will be 
discussed by the General Assembly’s 
Committee of the Whole when it 
meets on June 3. The Committee, 
which in consultation with the Secre- 
tary-General is to work out a time and 
place for the general conference, was 
established by a resolution of the 
General Assembly in November, 1955. 

Article 109 of the Charter provides 
that if a general conference for re- 
viewing the Charter has not been held 
before the Assembly’s tenth annual 
session, such a conference shall be 
held “if so decided by a majority 
vote of the General Assembly and by 
a vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council.”” The General As- 
sembly resolution took the decision 
to hold a Charter review conference 
“at an appropriate time”, and ap- 
pointed a committee of the whole to 
work out the place, date and proce- 
dure and make its recommendations 
to the Assembly’s twelfth regular 
session. A Security Council resolution 
in December 1955 concurred in the 
decision 


TAC Expanded 


i ie Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee has added six nations to 
its membership, increasing its total 
to twenty-four. The new members are 
Czechoslovakia, India, Sudan, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Venezuela. Previous- 
ly the membership had consisted of 
the eighteen countries represented in 
the Economic and Social Council. 
The enlargement of the Technical 
Assistance Committee was voted by 
the Council on May 1, in a resolution 
closely following a General Assembly 
recommendation made last February. 
The term of office normally will be 
two years, but three of the electees 
will serve until December 1959. 


Anti-Slavery Convention 


ITH the deposit by the Unitea 

Kingdom of its instrument of 
ratification on April 30, the anti-slav- 
ery convention adopted last Septem- 
ber by a United Nations conference 
in Geneva came into force. Previ- 
ously, on April 12, the Soviet Union 
had announced its ratification. The 
“Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, 
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and Institutions and Practices Similar 
to Slavery,” as it is officially known, 
required the ratification of two gov- 
ernments to become effective. Thirty- 
four countries in all have signed the 
convention. 

The new treaty supplements and 
brings up to date an anti-slavery con- 
vention of 1926. The earlier agree- 
ment is still in force, but it deals 
principally with recognizable 
types of chattel slavery and 
traffic. The Supplementary Conven- 
tion goes heyond these simpler aspects 
of slavery and takes up such things as 
debt bondage, serfdom, bride price, 
inheritance of wives, and abuses aris- 
ing from the adoption of children. 
(See UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for 
October, 1956.) 

In accordance with an article of 
the convention regarding its applica- 
tion to Overseas territories, the United 
Kingdom announced that it had con- 
sulted its territories and that twenty- 
four of them so far had agreed to 
come under the convention's pro- 
visions. 


easily 


slave 


Admission Celebrated 


APAN, which became the United 
J Nations’ eightieth member last 
December when the General Assem- 
bly unanimously voted for its ad- 
mission, recently took special note of 
event at a ceremony sponsored by the 
Japanese Government in Tckyo. The 
United Nations flag was raised over 
the Hibya Municipal Public Hall, 
where the ceremony took place. Photo 
shows Naotake Sato, chairman of the 


iA 


Japan's 


Japanese Delegation to the eleventh 
session of the General Assembly, ad- 
dressing the Tokyo gathering. 


World Bank 


bb International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has 
reported a net income of $25.7 million 
for the nine-month period ending 
March 31, 1957. For the correspond- 


ing period in 1956 the Bank’s net 


income was $21.2 million. The 
amount was placed in the Supplement- 
al Reserve against losses on loans and 
guarantees. Loan commissions am+ 
ounted to $12.3 million. Total re- 
serves on March 31 were $265.7 mil- 
lion. 

During the third quarter of the 
present fiscal year the Bank made 
three loans totaling $85.6 million to 
India, Iran and Peru. 


Trusteeship 


HE Trusteeship Council on May 7 
Pea down an Indian proposal 
recommending that a new legislative 
assembly be established in Togoland 
under French Administration at an 
early date by means of universal adult 
suffrage. As originally introduced, the 
resolution was co-sponsored by the 
United States. A complex debate pre- 
ceded the defeat of the proposal. At 
the start of the meeting, the United 
States representative suggested that 
discussion on the question be post- 
poned until a proposed special ses- 
sion at which the Council would 
examine the report of a six-member 
commission scheduled to leave in May 
for an on-the-spot study of the work- 
ing of the new French statute for 
Togoland. The Indian representative 
insisted upon an immediate debate, 
and the United States motion for 
delay was defeated. The United States 
then announced it was withdrawing 
from sponsorship of the resolution for 
technical reasons, though its position 
in regard to establishment of a legisla- 
tive assembly was unaltered. The In- 
dian resolution failed of passage by a 
Six-to-six vote. 

A Soviet Union proposal which rec- 
ommended, among other things, that 
Belgium take the necessary measures 
to insure independence or self-govern- 
ment for the Trust Territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi within five years was 
also rejected. In its place, the Coun- 
cil adopted an amended Indian pro- 
posal urging the establishment of such 
intermediate targets as a central legis- 
lative institution and the extension 
of adult suffrage for elections to all 
representative bodies. 

The General Assembly had passed 
on to the Trusteeship Council a rec- 
ommendation that administering au- 
thorities of Tanganyika, French Togo- 
land, French Cameroons and Ruanda- 
Urundi should estimate the period re- 
quired for these trust territories to 
receive independence or self govern- 
ment. 

In regard to the British-adminis- 
tered Trust Territory of the Cam- 
eroons, the Council voiced its ex- 
pectation that the forthcoming Lon- 
don conference on the constitutional 
development of the Federation of 
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Nigeria would prove “of the utmost 
significance” in the evolution of Brit- 
ish Cameroons toward self-govern- 
ment or independence. The London 
conference’s opening was scheduled 
for the end of May. British Camer- 
oons is administered as an integral 
part of the Federation. 

The Council also expressed its ap- 
proval of progress made in British 
Cameroons in the development of 
universal adult suffrage and 
elections, and in the development of 
local government institutions. It took 
note of progress in the social field, 
improvements in medical and health 
services, and advances in education. 
(See page 42.) 


direct 


Petitions 


A’ the Trusteeship Council ended 
its nineteenth session, its Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions had dis- 
posed of sixty-two of the 1,057 peti- 
tions before it, leaving 995 to be 
carried over. Under the Council’s 
system of classification, the 1,057 pe- 
titions raised new issues, requiring 
them to be considered individually. 

Earlier this year the Secretary- 
General reported that more than 
4,500 petitions had been received 
since January 1 from organizations 
and individuals in the French and 
British Cameroons. He asked the 
Trusteeship Council to give consider- 
ation to the problem of processing 
this deluge of documents rapidly 
enough to avoid hampering the right 
of petition. 

The twentieth session of the Coun- 
cil convened on May 20. 


Industrialization, Land Reform 


“He Economic and Social Council 
on May 2 concluded its twenty- 

third session after adopting resolutions 
relating to industrialization, land re- 
form and cooperatives. 

A resolution on_ industrialization 
“intensified imple- 
mentation” of the Secretary-General’s 
program of work on productivity, with 
special attention to needs of the Mid- 
die East and Africa, and with special 
emphasis on studies and projects that 
will give practical assistance and guid- 
ance in industrialization of underde- 
veloped countries. It requests the Sec- 
retary-General to further explore 
possibilities of organizing seminars 
and training centres to help in apply- 
ing the program, and asks him to 
seek, if possible, up-to-date economic 
data, including information of special 
interest to public and private agencies 
concerned with economic planning. 

On the subject of land reform, the 
Council urged governments to con- 
tinue their efforts to implement its 
recommendations and those of the 


lool's forward to 


General Assembly. The resolution sug- 
gests that they undertake specific stud- 
ies of implementation of land reform 
measures and their impact on produc- 
tion, living standards, and economic 
and social development. Among other 
provisions, it renews an earlier rec- 
ommendation that the International 
Bank give sympathetic consideration 
to loan applications for development 
projects designed to implement agrar- 
lan reform programs. 

A third resolution, among other 
provisions, invites governments to en- 
courage the development of cooper- 
atives “in the less developed areas and 
especially in the field of agriculture 
and fisheries and in the general field 
of community development”, includ- 
ing the training of staff. (See page 27.) 


Hungary 


¢ ip Government of Hungary has 
rejected the wish expressed by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization to conduct an in- 
vestigation in that country regarding 
trade unions. Such an investigation, 
the Hungarian Government said, 
would be an infringement of domestic 
jurisdiction. It noted, however, that 
it had not received a request from 
ILO, but was responding to resolutions 
adopted by the Governing Body in 
November 1946 and March 1957. 

Hungary repudiated as “not in ac- 
cordance with the facts” the ILo 
statement that Hungarian authorities 
have not shown willingness to “take 
into account the recommendations 
formulated by the Governing Body 
with a view to ensuring full freedom 
and independence for the Hungarian 
trade unions.” The statement held 
that trade unions in Hungary are 
“completely autonomous” and _ that 
freedom of association is fully guar- 
anteed. It said that full respect 1s 
given for ali provisions of the two 
relevant conventions, one on Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organize, the other on the 
Right to Organize and Collective 
Bargaining. Hungary intends to ratify 
both of these conventions soon, the 
statement said. 

USSR Back in WHO 
iz Soviet Union has notified the 

World Health Organization of its 
intention to resume active WHO mem- 
bership “as from the current year.” 
The USSR’s decision to rejoin the 
Organization, from which it with- 
drew in 1949, was first announced 
nearly two years ago in the Economic 
and Social Council. 

In May 1956 the World Health 
Assembly approved a resolution aimed 
at facilitating the return to active 
participation in WHO’s activities of the 


Soviet Union and eight other states— 
the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland. The resolution 
provided that countries wishing to re- 
sume membership would have to pay 
contributions in full for the years of 
active membership, but only token 
payments of 5 per cent of normal 
contributions for inactive years. Last 
January three of the nine countries— 
Albania, Bulgaria and Poland—an- 
nounced they would resume partici- 
pation. 


WHO Prize 


ay Paul F. Russell of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has_ been 
awarded the Darling Foundation 
Medal and a prize of 1,000 Swiss 
francs for “outstanding achievements 
in the control of malaria.” The award 
was made in a plenary session of the 
World Health Assembly at Geneva by 
its President, Dr. Sabih Hassan Al- 
Wahbi of Iraq. 

Dr. Russell studied at Boston, Cor- 
nell and Harvard Universities before 
joining the Rockefeller Foundation in 
1923. Most of his working life has 
been spent in malaria control in the 
Philippines, India, Venezuela, Italy 
and elsewhere. In 1954 he was sec- 
onded to the World Health Organiza- 
tion. He worked at the Organization's 
headquarters at Geneva and in a num- 
ber of countries in Asia and the east- 
ern Mediterranean region. 


Rebuilding Korea 


EF RTHER major developments in the 
rehabilitation of Korean industry, 
mining, housing, education and med- 
ical facilities have taken place in the 
past six months with the aid of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 


tion Agency. Lt. General John B. 
Coulter, Agent General of UNKRA, re- 
ported to the organization’s five-mem- 
ber advisory committee on work 
accomplished since his annual report 
was presented to the eleventh General 
Assembly last fall, and enumerated 
these details: 

Industry: A new spinning mill at 
Masan, equipped by UNKRA, begrn 
operations in December and is now 
turning out a high-quality worsted 
yarn able to compete with foreign 
products and thus reduce the amount 
of foreign exchange spent for im- 
ported yarn. A new woolen dyeing 
and finishing plant at Masan, also 
equipped by UNKRA, successfuly ran 
through its first batch of cloth in 
February 1957. All of the 2,100 mod- 
ern looms ordered by UNKRa for five 
cotton plants arrived before the end 
of 1956, and several hundred are 
now in operation. The looms were 
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procured so that weaving could keep 
pace with expanding spinning pro- 
duction made possible by an earlier 
installation of new spindles provided 
by UNKRA. New “opening and picking” 
machinery, set up at four cotton mills 
in recent months, will permit use of 
cheaper raw cotton than was formerly 
and produce a 
Korea’s first modern 


used, save labor, 


stronger yarn. 


flat glass plant, at Inchon, was 70 
per cent completed on 31 March, 
and work is scheduled for completion 
in August. The UNKRaA-built cement 
plant at Mungyong was three-fourths 
complete at the end of March and is 
scheduled to go into full operation 
at the end of September. The 1,000th 
separate small business recently re- 
ceived a loan from the UNKRa fund 
set up to help private firms repair 


damage, modernize plants and obtain 
raw materials. 


Mining: Coal production in gov- 
ernment-owned mines was 370,000 
tons higher in 1956 than in 1955; 
much of the credit has been given 
to UNKRA-furnished equipment and 
technical assistance. A dredge im- 
ported by UNKRA to make possible 
large-scale exploitation of a placer 
gold deposit at Taechon-ni on the 
west coast has now been assembled. 
Loans have been made to three more 
gold mines, whose output will help 
increase foreign exchange earnings. 

Housing: The UNKRA housing pro- 
gram, held up during the winter by 
unusually cold weather, is again in 
full swing and new units are being 
completed at a steady rate throughout 
the Republic of Korea. New-type, 
two-story apartments in Seoul, com- 
pleted in December, have turned out 
to be “extremely popular,” and the 
Korean Housing Administration has 
been “swamped” with applications for 
purchase. 

Education: New classrooms at 288 
more schools were completed with 
UNKRA materials in the last six months 
of 1956. Installation of new vocation- 
al equipment at the Seoul Electric 
Technical High School has been com- 
pleted, and a full training program is 
under way with instructional aid pro- 
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vided by an UNKRA electrical special- 
ist. The Fundamental Education 
Centre at Suwon, which combines 
formal training and field experience 
in community development work, re- 
ceived it first class of trainees in No- 
vember 1956. 

Health: Construction of the new 
National Medical Centre in Seoul— 
a project of UNKRA, three Scandinavi- 
an Governments and the Korean 
Government—is progressing satisfac- 
torily, with work under way on a new 
seven-story ward building which will 
form one unit of the centre. At Tong- 
nae, near Pusan, a new special ward 
for children is now fully in use at 
the national rehabilitation centre for 
the physically handicapped. 


Atomic Conference Scheduled 


HE Second International Scientific 

Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy will be held at Ge- 
neva from September 1 to September 
13, 1958. The place and date of the 
meetings were agreed upon by the 
seven-member Advisory Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy, which convened on May 6 for 
a three-day session. Consideration was 
given to invitations for the conference 
from Chicago and Amsterdam, as 
well as Geneva. 

The Committee has formulated a 
topical agenda of wide scope for the 
1958 conference, and has decided that 
the procedure for its organization will 
be similar to that of the 1955 meet- 
ings. 


Water Pollution Study 


A RESOLUTION adopted by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe 
requests its Executive Secretary, in 
cooperation with the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, to prepare a 
study dealing with European water 
pollution problems and to formulate 
programs to deal with them. The 
study will be submitted to this year’s 
autumn meeting of the United Na- 
tions Inter-Agency Water Resources 
Group, and a progress report is to be 
submitted to the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe next year. The reso- 
lution also recommends that special 
attention be given the subject by the 
spring 1958 session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 


World Population 


| pater 1951 and 1955 the 
world’s population increased by 
172 million persons—approximately 
the number of people inhabitating the 
United States, or four times the pop- 
ulation of France. This was one of 
the basic facts before the Social Com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social 


Council as it began study of recom- 
mendations by the United Nations 
Population Commission. The Com- 
mission’s recommendations mainly 
concern methods of holding national 
censuses in 1960, regional projects 
for demographic training and re- 
search, and United Nations technical 
assistance to countries lacking ade- 
quate registration services. 


Stamp Design Contest 


ORE than 1,100 United Nations 
stamp designs were submitted by 

977 children in a contest which closed 
on February 1, and six prize winners 
have been selected. First, second and 
third prizes in the under-twelve age 
group went respectively to Michael 
Philipski, Stan Goldfarb and Beverly 
Wells. In the thirteen-through-eight- 
een age group, first, second and third 
prizes went, in order, to Albert J. 
Gold, Clarence Flagg and Virginia F. 
Dochterman. In each group first prize 
included $100 in cash, second prize 
$50, third prize $25. In addition, all 
six winners were given an all-expen- 
ses-paid weekend in New York, and 
a certificate of merit signed by Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 
The contest was conducted for the 
United Nations Stamp Clubs by 
Scholastic Magazines in cooperation 
with the United Nations. In addition 
to the top prizes, ten honorable men- 
tion awards were given in each group. 


Photo shows Michael Philipski, age 
seven, receiving congratulations from 
David B. Vaughan, Director of the 
United Nations Office of General 
Services, who presented the awards in 
behalf of the Secretary-General. 


Ukraine Application 


fe, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public has applied for member- 
ship in the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. Its application will be 
placed on the agenda of the ninth 
session of the Fao Conference, which 
opens in Rome on November 2. Ad- 
mission of the Ukraine would bring 
FAO membership to seventy-five. 
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REPORT ON 


KASHMIR 
MISSION 


Security Council 2s 
told 0 ‘continued 


India-Pakistan deadlock 


i Security Council, last February 21, called on 

Gunnar Jarring of Sweden, then its President, to 
undertake a mission to India and Pakistan to see if any 
grounds could be found for a settlement of the nine- 
year-old Kashmir dispute. After having held talks with 


y 
= 


Andian and Pakistani representatives in New Delhi and 


Karachi, Mr. Jarring reported to the Security Council 
on April 29 that he had found no way to break the 
deadlock, and was unable to make any concrete pro- 
posals likely to contribute to a settlement. 


Mr. Jarring’s talks with government officials of Pak- 
istan began on March 15 and continued through March 
20. In New Delhi he held discussions with Indian rep- 
resentatives from March 24 to March 28. From April 2 
to 5 he was again in Karachi, returning to New Delhi 
for four days of talks that ended on April 9. Pakistani 
Officials participating in the discussions included H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Foreign 
Secretary, and others. In India Mr. Jarring conferred 
with Prime Minister Nehru, Minister Without Portfolio 
V. K. Krishna Menon, and other cabinet officials. 


The conversations, Mr. Jarring reported, “took place 
in an atmosphere of complete frankness and cordiality.” 
Spokesmen for both of the governments declared that 
two resolutions of the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan, dated August 13, 1948, and Janu- 
ary 5, 1949, were the only international obligations 
which bound them in regard to the Kashmir issue. 


Resolution Provisions 


The August 13, 1948, resolution consisted of two 
main parts. Part I provided for a simultaneous cease- 
fire order in both parts of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, the date to be agreed upon within four days. 
Both countries were called upon to refrain from taking 
any measures that might augment the military potential 
of their forces, including “organized and unorganized” 
elements. Other paragraphs dealt with military ob- 
servers and liaison, and obligated India and Pakistan to 
“appeal to their respective peoples to assist in creating 
and maintaining an atmosphere favorable to the promo- 
tion of further negotiations.” 


Part II of this resolution dealt with the truce agree- 
ment. Pakistan was to withdraw its troops from Jammu 
and Kashmir and use “its best endeavor” to secure 
withdrawal of tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not 
normally resident in the State who had entered for the 
purpose of fighting. The evacuated territory was to be 
administered by local authorities under the surveillance 
of the Commission. When Pakistani forces and tribes- 
men had been withdrawn, India was to begin the with- 
drawal of the bulk of its forces in stages to be agreed 
upon by the Commission. Pending a final settlement, 
India was to maintain on her side of the cease-fire line 
such forces as the Commission agreed were necessary 
“to assist local authorities in the observance of law and 
order.” 
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Part III of the August 13 resolution consisted of a 
reaffirmation by both governments of their wish “that 
the future status of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
shall be determined in accordance with the will of the 
people and to that end, upon acceptance of the Truce 
Agreement, both governments agree to enter into con- 
sultations with the Commission to determine fair and 
equitable conditions whereby such free expression will 
be assured.” 

The second resolution of the Commission, adopted 
on January 5, 1949, took note of the acceptance by 
India and Pakistan of the earlier resolution and dealt 
with the details of a plebiscite which was to determine 
Kashmir’s status. 

During his discussions with Indian spokesmen, Mr. 
Jarring reported to the Security Council, “the Govern- 
ment of India laid particular emphasis on the fact that, 
in their view, two factors stood in the way of the im- 
plementation of the two UNCIP resolutions. The first of 
these was that Part I of the resolution of 13 August 
1948 . . . had, in their view, not been implemented by 
the Government of Pakistan.” Particularly, India felt 
that Pakistan had not refrained from taking measures 
that might augment its military potential in Kashmir, 
and had not cooperated in “creating and maintaining 
an atmosphere favorable to the promotion of further 
negotiations.” India also felt aggrieved, Mr. Jarring re- 
ported, that the Security Council “had so far not ex- 
pressed itself on the question of what in their view was 
aggression committed by Pakistan on India.” The In- 
dian Government felt that it was incumbent on the 
Council “to express itself on this question,” and equally 
incumbent on Pakistan “to vacate the aggression.” The 
Indian Government held that these matters must pre- 
cede execution of Indian commitments. 

Pakistan, on the other hand, maintained that Part I 
of the first resolution had been implemented “in good 
faith and in full,” and that the time had come for carry- 
ing out the terms which followed. 

In an attempt to break the deadlock, Mr. Jarring 
queried the two governments on whether they would be 
prepared to submit to arbitration the question of 
whether or not Part I of the first resolution had been 
implemented. Under the form of arbitration proposed, 
the arbitrator would be empowered, in case he found 
that the pertinent terms of the resolution had not been 
carried out, to indicate to the parties what should be 
done to arrive at a full implementation. 


Vot Acceptable to India 


While the Government of Pakistan agreed to the 
plan in principle, it was not acceptable to the Govern- 
ment of India. Indian spokesmen declared that although 
they were not against the principle of arbitration in 
other situations, the particular issues at stake here were 
not suitable for arbitration “because such procedure 
would be inconsistent with the sovereignty of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the rights and obligations of the 
Union of India in respect of this territory.” Further- 
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more, Mr. Jarring reported, Indian representatives were 
“apprehensive that arbitration even on an isolated part 
of the resolutions might be interpreted as indicating 
that Pakistan had a locus standi |‘right to be heard’] in 
the question.” 

During the Security Council debate on Kashmir 
which took place in January, the Indian representative, 
V. K. Krishna Menon, emphasized that conditions in 
regard to Kashmir had changed a great deal since the 
Council was first seized of the question. He stressed 
that Kashmir was an established part of India, and that 
the adoption of a constitution by the Kashmir constitu- 
ent assembly last November 17 was not an innovating 
step, but an act growing out of an established accession 
to India. 

Mr. Jarring declared in his report that he “could not 
fail to take note of the concern expressed in connection 
with the changing political, economic and strategic fac- 
tors surrounding the whole of the Kashmir question, 
together with the changing pattern of power relations in 
West and South Asia.” He warned that the implementa- 
tion of international agreements of an ad hoc character 
may become progressively more difficult, if not 
achieved quickly, “because the situation with which 
they were to cope has tended to change.” 

While he felt unable to advance any concrete pro- 
posals likely to contribute to a settlement, Mr. Jarring 
told the Council, both India and Pakistan seemed to 
be desirous of finding a solution. 


Pakistan Communication 


On the same day that the report was released, the 
Security Council President, Sir Pierson Dixon, received 
a communication from Pakistan alleging that the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir was being even more closely in- 
corporated into India. A letter from Ghulam Ahmed, 
Pakistan’s Permanent Representative to the United Na- 
tions, called attention to a dispatch in the New York 
Times from New Delhi. The news report stated that 
Kashmir had become a member of the Northern Zonal 
Council of India, which also includes the states of Pun- 
jab, Rajasthan, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. Accord- 
ing to the Times, the purpose of the Council is to pro- 
mote greater coordination between the states in devel- 
oping waterways, interstate trade and welfare programs 
on a collective basis. 

The Pakistan communication declared that “this new 
move on the part of the Government of India consti- 
tutes a further step towards determining unilaterally 
the future shape and affiliation of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir.” It charged that the incorporation of 
Kashmir into the zonal arrangements was “calculated to 
destroy the separate entity of the State” and to defeat 
the purpose of various Security Council resolutions. It 
charged also that the particular timing of the action was 
to frustrate the objectives of Mr. Jarring’s mission. In 
conclusion, the communication declared that Pakistan 
was reserving the right to seek further action by the 
Security Council in regard to this development. 





A World of Change Mirrored 


In) 


STATISTICS 


Some of the highlights of the Statistical Yearbook 1956, the most compre- 
hensive of eight such yearbooks so far published by the United Nations, 
are presented in the following article, the first of a series of three to be 
carried in the Review. The second will deal with industrial production and 
consumption, and the third with international transport, world trade, public 
finance and the standard of living. The three articles with charts will later be 


ao GHOUT history man _ has 
measured his fortune, or his mis- 
fortune, in relation to the world 
around him—in relation to the pos- 
sessions, ability and strength of his 
neighbor. Today, this relationship, al- 
most everywhere and practically in all 
fields, is measured by a universal yard- 
stick—in the precise figures of sta- 
tistics. In fact, much of modern life is 
guided, if not ruled, by statistics. Be- 
fore a wage increase is granted, be- 
fore fresh fields are plowed, before 
new merchandise is put on the pro- 
duction line, before a multilateral 
trade agreement is concluded, the 
latest statistical tables are consulted. 


The present state of the world— 
economically and socially—is clearly 
reflected in the Statistical Yearbook 
1956, prepared by the Statistical Of- 
fice of the United Nations, in cooper- 
ation with the statistical authorities of 
151 countries and territories, the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions and other inter-governmental 
bodies. The 646 pages of closely printed 
figures, columns and tables represent 
the innumerable ingredients which 
make up our present society. In this 
volume the complex relationship be- 
tween man and his achievements is 
broken down into hard facts. At a 
glance it can be determined how long 
the average person lives, what he eats, 
reads or learns, what he produces and 
what he consumes, what resources he 
has at his disposal, how he travels 
and where he goes, how he lives and 
how much it costs him, what produce 
he harvests and how many trees he 
fells, whom he trades with, and how 
his government balances its budget. 
It tells him how many people keep their 
nose to the grindstone—who are eco- 
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nomically active, in statistical termin- 
ology—or how many are out of work. 
To find out whether the average man 
is better or worse off than before, 
whether he is producing more or less 
steel, building more or fewer ships or 
listening to the radio more than he 
used to, all he has to do is to look 
into this or previous editions of the 
Statistical Y earbook. Seven earlier vol- 
umes have been produced by the 
United Nations. 


Record Heights 


In comparing the trend, the eighth 
edition of the Statistical Yearbook 
shows that world economic activity in 
general reached record heights in 
1955, higher than in any preceding 
postwar year and far above the pre- 
war levels. In that year the factories 
and mines of the world, excluding 
those in the USSR, Eastern Europe 
and on the mainland of China, pro- 
duced about twice as much as in any 
prewar year; the railways hauled more 
than twice as much freight, the ships 
carried about two-thirds more cargo, 
and there were over twice as many 
motor vehicles on the roads as in 
1938. Mining and manufacturing were 
10 per cent higher than in 1954. The 
volume of world exports was about 
8 per cent greater than in 1954 and 
nearly 60 per cent more than in 1937. 
The average world trade prices in 
1955 remained substantially the same 
as in 1954, or rather more than twice 
as high as those prevailing in 1937. 
As a result the rise in prices and in 
the volume of exports, the value of 
world exports in 1955, measured in 
US dollars, was about three and a 
half times as great as in 1937. 


Meanwhile, there are also more 
people to contribute to the upward 
cycle of economic activity, and to 
benefit from it. In 1955, according to 
the Yearbook estimates, the world 
population was about one third higher 
than in 1930 and about one fifth 
higher than in 1940. 

Moreover, the average man is find- 
ing that he is living longer and, !n 
many ways, better than he used to. 
The Statistical Yearbook shows what 
he produces and eats; how much 
space he has to live in; how many 
books he publishes and how many 
newspapers he reads; whether he is 
likely to have a radio set and whether 
his children can enjoy television; and 
whether he has far to go to find a 
doctor. 

The current issue is more compre- 
hensive than previous volumes. For 
the first time in recent years the sta- 
tistical authorities of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Poland have made available 
data covering a wide range of sub- 
jects, and much additional informa- 
tion was furnished by the Central Sta- 
tistical Office of the USSR. The num- 
ber of tables contained in the 1956 
edition—187—is the largest ever. 

The Yearbook, as usual, is bilingual 
—in English and French. But the lan- 
guage it speaks is universal. In terms 
of facts and figures it shows how the 
world is progressing as a whole, and 
how regions and nations are doing in 
relation to each other. Here are some 
of the highlights and examples of this 
picture. 


Population 


Two thousand, six hundred and 
ninety-one million people. That is the 
total estimated population of the world 
according to the latest issue of the 
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United Nations Statistical Yearbook. 
Or rather, that was the estimate for 
the middle of 1955. It is certainly 
more by now, because the world pop- 
ulation is increasing steadily. In 1920 
it was 1,810 million, in 1930 2,013 
million, in 1940 2,246 million, and by 
1955 it had climbed to a new record 
—2,691 million people. 

Most of the people of the world, in 
fact more than half of the total, or 
1.481 million, live in Asia, excluding 
the USSR. However, Europe is the 
most densely populated, with 83 in- 
habitants per square kilometre and a 
total population of 409 million. This 
is more than four times the average 
for the whole world, which is 20 in- 
habitants per square kilometre. Asia 
comes next in density with 55 persons 
per square kilometre. Oceania has by 
far the smallest population—14.6 mil- 
lion—and also the most elbowroom, 
as every person has half a square 
kilometre to himself. The figures for 
the other continents are: Africa, 223 
million with 7 persons per square 
kilometre, and North and South 
America, with a total of 366 million 
inhabitants and a povulation of 9 to 
the square kilometre. 


Agriculture and Livestock 


The increase in the population of 
pigs, sheep and cattle, since before the 
war, is just about keeping up with the 
increase in the human population— 
about 20 per cent. The pigs have 
made the most headway, having ad- 
vanced by 32 per cent. Cattle has in- 
creased by 24 per cent. Next come 
sheep and asses, by 16 per cent. On 
the other hand, horses and mules are 
lonelier. The horse population has 
fallen by 19 per cent. This reduction 
reflects the rapid “industrialization” 
of agriculture—the widespread _re- 
placement of draught animals by mo- 
tor vehicles and tractors. 

If you cannot sleep and want to 
count sheep, go to Australia where 
there are more of them than any- 
where else—15 per cent of the world 
total, and 18 per cent more than be- 
fore the war. The USSR is also a good 
place to count sheep, with 14 per cent 
of the world total. There are more 
sheep in the world than any of the 
other domesticated animals listed—a 
total of 884,000,000 in 1954/55. 

But the cattle population is not far 
behind—with 855,000,000 head, most 
of them, relatively, in the United 
States. When it comes to breeding cat- 
tle, the USSR and the Chinese main- 
land share the second place, with 8 
per cent each. 

The largest population of pigs, by 
far—87,920,000—is to be found on 
the Chinese mainland. The USSR ap- 
pears to come second, and the United 
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States a close third, but this 1s not 
quite clear because the Soviet census 
was taken before slaughter, and the 
United States figures were compiled 
after slaughter time. 

The horses were less lonesome in 
the USSR than anywhere else. Twen- 
ty-one per cent of them were to be 
found there in 1953/54. In Brazil, 
which came next, they were not too 
hard up for company either. 

And here are some examples of the 
rate of change in various countries 
and regions. The livestock population 
in the Soviet Union has increased con- 
siderably since 1941. The cattle stock 
went up by 23 per cent, pigs by 90 
per cent, sheep by 56 per cent. Some 
of these increases may be due to a 
change in reporting dates. On the Chi- 
nese mainland there were 17 per cent 
more Cattle and buffaloes in 1955 than 
in 1952 and 36 per cent more sheep 
and goats, but 2 per cent fewer pigs. 
Of the European countries listed, 
about half had more cattle than be- 
fore the war, and nearly all had more 
pigs but fewer sheep. The United 
States increased its head of cattle by 
46 per cent since 1939, whereas the 
population of horses fell by 72 per 
cent, sheep by 39 per cent and the 
number of pigs by one per cent. 


Grain and Rice Crops 


The world—not counting the USSR 
—produced more wheat in 1955 than 
in any postwar year except 1952 and 
1953, and 28.1 million metric tons 
more than on the average in the im- 
mediate prewar years. Four countries 
—Canada, the United States, France 
and Turkey—accounted for more than 
60 per cent of the increase since be- 
fore the war. Canadian wheat crops 
since 1951 have been about twice as 
large as the prewar average crop, ex- 
cept in 1954. The 1955 United States 
wheat crop was smaller than in any 
preceding postwar year. Nevertheless, 
it was about one-third greater than the 
prewar average. Turkey is now pro- 
ducing about twice as much wheat as 
before the war, but the postwar wheat 
crops of Argentina have generally 
been around or even below the pre- 
war average. 

The world maize—or corn—crop, 
again excluding the USSR, was some 
36.2 million metric tons above the 
prewar level in 1955. The United 
States, where the 1955 crop was more 
than half as large again as before the 
war, accounted for just over 80 per 
cent of the total world increase. On 
the other hand, Argentina’s postwar 
maize crops have been running around 
one half of the prewar average, as a 
result of which Brazil has now re- 
placed the Argentine as the second 
largest producer of maize. Yugoslavia, 


Europe’s largest prewar producer, 
reaped 17 per cent less maize in 1955 
than before the war, while Hungary 
harvested 26 per cent more. 

Rice production has been stepped 
up appreciably in recent years, and m 
1955 exceeded the prewar average 
level by 32 per cent, or 48.8 million 
metric tons. Most of this increase is 
attributable to larger crops on the 
mainland of China, but smaller in- 
creases were also registered in India, 
Thailand, Japan, Pakistan and Brazil. 
In Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam 
and South Korea, the 1955 rice crop 
failed to reach the prewar level. 

The potato crop throughout the 
world—excluding the USSR—was 
small in 1955, 9 per cent less than 
the postwar record in 1954, and about 
1% per cent less than the average 
1934-38 crop. 


Milk Production 


Milk is one of the most important 
of all commodities, and for 1955 the 
world production of all milk—from 
cows, goats, buffaloes and sheep—is 
estimated at nearly 260 million tons as 
against 220.5 million tons before the 
war, an increase of 18 per cent. This 
does not include the USSR. Of the 
1955 total, cow’s milk accounted for 
nearly 90 per cent, and of this, in 
turn, the United States produced al- 
most one quarter. 

Compared with the 1934-1938 aver- 
age, the production of cow’s milk in 
1955 was up 30 per cent in the 
United Kingdom, 23 per cent in 
France, 18 per cent in the United 
States, 15 per cent in Canada, 14 per 
cent in the Netherlands and 8 per 
cent in Switzerland, but it was 10 per 
cent below the prewar level in Swe- 
den and 3 per cent lower in Denmark. 
Japan’s small production of milk in 
1955 was nearly 3% times higher than 
before the war. Italy raised her milk 
production by almost one half be- 
tween 1937 and 1954. In 1955, West 
Germany produced 14 per cent more 
cow’s milk than in 1938, and East 
Germany 3 per cent more. But Po- 
land produced 4 per cent less, and 
Czechoslovakia’s output of cow’s milk 
in 1955 was about 20 per cent lower 
than in 1936, 


The Wool Clip 


With more sheep to shear, there is 
also more wool on the world market. 


The 1955/56 clip, excluding the 
USSR, amounted to about 1,925,000 
metric tons of wool—more than in 
any of the preceding twenty years, 
and around 17 per cent more than in 
the year 1938/39. Australia—by far 
the world’s largest wool producer— 

(Continued on page 49) 





Ee ypt’s Declaration on Suez 


Security Council Assays 


Arrangements for Canal’s Operation 


A DECLARATION On the Suez Canal and arrangements 
4 for its operation has been submitted to the United 
Nations by the Government of Egypt. The Declaration, 
a ten-point document submitted as an “international 
instrument,” was transmitted to the Secretary-General 
on April 24, accompanied by a covering letter from 
Egypt’s Foreign Minister, Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, an- 
nouncing that the Canal is now open for normal traffic 
and will “once again serve as a link between the nations 
of the world in the cause of peace and prosperity.” 

In requesting the Secretary-General to register the 
Declaration with the United Nations as an international 
instrument, Dr. Fawzi stated it was made by the Egyp- 
tian Government “in fulfilment of their participation 
in the Constantinople Convention of 1888, noting their 
understanding of the Security Council resolution of 
October 13, 1956, and in line with their statements re- 
lating to it before the Council.” The Security Council's 
resolution, which received unanimous endorsement, laid 
down six basic requirements for the operation of the 
Suez Canal. {See the UNITED NATIONS Review, Vol. 3 
No. 5, November 1956). 

Dr. Fawzi drew the Secretary-General’s attention 
to the last paragraph of the Declaration which stated 
that the document, with the obligations therein, “con- 
stitutes an international instrument and will be deposited 
and registered with the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions.” The Egyptian Foreign Minister also stated in 
his letter to the Secretary-General that his Government 
wished to acknowledge “with appreciation and gratitude 
the efforts of the states and peoples of the world, who 
contributed to the restoration of the Canal for normal 
traffic, and of the United Nations, whose exertions made 
it possible that the clearance of the Canal be accom- 
plished peacefully and in a short time.” 

On the following day, the Secretary-General replied 
to the Egyptian Foreign Minister, stating that the orig- 
inal of the Egyptian Declaration had been deposited 
in the archives of the United Nations. 

Egypt’s Declaration (see page 15 for full text) 
provides that the Canal will be operated and managed 
by the autonomous Suez Canal Authority, established 
by the Government of Egypt on July 26 last, after its 
nationalization of the waterway. The Declaration stated 
that the Egyptian Government looked forward “with 


confidence to continued co-operation with the nations 
of the world in advancing the usefulness of the Canal. 
lo that end the Government of Egypt would welcome 
and encourage co-operation-between the Suez. Canal 
Authority and representatives of shipping and trade.” 

The Declaration also contains an article concerning 
compensation and claims in connection with Egypt's 
nationalization of the Suez Canal Maritime Company, 
together with provisions on freedom of navigation, tolls, 
development, financial arrangements, and discrimina- 
tion and complaints relating to the Canal Code. 

On April 26 the Security Council met at the re- 
quest of the delegation of the United States, In request- 
ing the meeting, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., stated that 
the United States Government believed the Council 
should meet “to take note of the situation regarding 
passage through the Suez Canal.” 

In the course of the Council’s debate a number of 
Member States indicated their acceptance of the regime 
proposed by Egypt for the Canal, while others expressed 
reservations and advocated further negotiations on the 
question under the auspices of the Security Council. 
Differing views also emerged on the unilateral nature of 
Egypt’s Declaration. After a day-long discussion the 
Council adjourned without taking any substantive action 
on the issue. 

A further meeting of the Security Council on the Suez 
Canal question was called for May 20, following a 
request for such a meeting by the representative of 
France (see page 1). 


United States’ Views 


In opening the debate of April 26, Mr. Lodge re- 
called that at its meeting of October 13 last, the Council 
had agreed that it should remain seized of the Suez 
Canal issue. The Council thus had a continuing interest 
in this “important matter.” For those reasons, and in 
the light of the Canal’s reopening, the United States 
believed a Council meeting was appropriate and it 
wished to report briefly its views on the regime pro- 
posed by Egypt for the Canal. 

Mr. Lodge noted that late in March the Egyptian 
Government had transmitted to the United States and 
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certain other governments a set of proposals to govern 
the operation of the Canal. In response to Egypt’s re- 
quest, the United States, without any mandate to repre- 
sent other users of the Canal, made a number of sug- 
gestions designed to facilitate an effective and generally 
acceptable international agreement in conformity with 
the six requirements unanimously approved by the Sec- 
urity Council. 

The United States considered that the Egyptian Dec- 
laration in its present form did not fully meet the Coun- 
cil’s six requirements. 

Mr. Lodge found a fundamental difficulty in the fact 
that there was no provision for “organized coopera- 
tion,” the phrase referred to in the exchange of corre- 
spondence between Egypt and the Secretary-General. 
In view of this lack of provision for organized coopera- 
tion between Egypt and the Canal users, there was no 
assurance that the six requirements would, in fact, 
be implemented. 


No Final Judgement 

Mr. Lodge then added: “Perhaps no final judgment 
can be made regarding the regime proposed by Egypt 
until it has been tried out in practice. Therefore, any 
de facto acquiescence by the United States must be 
provisional and we reserve the right to express our- 
selves further on the matter in the future.” 

Observing that a number of practical arrangements 
remained to be worked out in giving effect to Egypt's 
Declaration, Mr. Lodge said that the question of 
whether confidence among the Canal users could be 
established depended on the manner in which the 
Declaration would be carried out in practice. Pending a 
settlement with the Universal Suez Canal Company, and 
in view of the possibility of double jeopardy, United 
States vessels would be authorized to pay Egypt only 
under protest, as had been the case since last July. 

The United States considered that the interests of 
both Egypt and the users would be served if the arrange- 
ments for the Canal and its operation were such that 
governments and private concerns could base their eco- 
nomic and business plans on the assumption that there 
would be “as there should be’—free and non-dis- 
criminatory use of the Canal at all times, by ships of 
all nations. “We believe that the Council should remain 
seized of this matter while the system proposed by 
Egypt is given a trial,” Mr. Lodge concluded. 

The next speaker, Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, empha- 
sized that the Egyptian Declaration was in full con- 
formity with the 1888 Convention and with the Security 
Council resolution of October 13, 1956. Egypt consid- 
ered that the Declaration constituted an international 
instrument and for this reason it had asked the Sec- 
retary-General to register the document with the United 
Nations. 

In surveying the articles of the Declaration, Mr. 
Loutfi asserted that paragraph 1 reaffirmed the 1888 
Convention and Egypt's firm intention to respect the 
terms and spirit of the Convention. Paragraph 3 stated 
that Egypt would maintain freedom of navigation 
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through the Canal “within the limits of and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constantinople Con- 
vention.” 

Sub-paragraph (b) of paragraph 3 stipulated Egypt's 
acceptance of the principle of arbitration with regard 
to Canal tolls. Egypt, in a spirit of conciliation, had 
thus accepted recourse to arbitration even if there was 
disagreement regarding the increase of tolls. 

The Egyptian representative also drew attention to 
the Declaration’s provisions on resort to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in regard to differences which 
might arise from the interpretation or application of 
the 1888 Convention. It followed therefore that the 
parties to the Declaration were implementing the third 
“delicate principle” embodied in the Security Council’s 
October resolution. | This was a reference to the clause 
concerning insulation of the operation of the Canal from 
the politics of any country. | 

The representative of Egypt declared that his Gov- 
ernment, “in a spirit of conciliation” and desirous of 
seeing the Suez Canal continue to be of international 
service contributing to the prosperity of world trade, 
had decided to proclaim the Declaration now before 
the Council. Mr. Loutfi added: “We took this decision 
notwithstanding the tragic ‘events which occurred after 
the consideration of this problem in the Security Coun- 
cil and after the adoption of the resolution containing 
the six principles, These events and the aggression 
against Egypt did not prompt the Government of Egypt 
to change its stand. We continue to be in favor of 
freedom of navigation of the Canal. We continue to 
respect the provisions of the Constantinople Conven- 
tion of 1888. We will carry out faithfully the terms of 
the Declaration we have just proclaimed. We are con- 
vinced that the international community will appre- 
ciate the efforts we have made along these lines and 
the task which we have set for ourselves, namely, that. 
the Suez Canal should remain an international water- / 
way to serve international trade, international coopera-7 
tion and the cause of peace.” 7 


7 
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“A Unilateral Act’’ fi 


The representatives of both France and Ausjralia 
described the Egyptian Declaration as a unilateral act 
which did not meet the six principles laid down last 
October by the Security Council. For France, Guillaume 
Georges-Picot maintained that far from providing any 
guarantees for users of the Canal, the Declaration 
contained “unequivocal threats” of discrimination. 

In a detailed analysis of the Declaration, Mr. 
Georges-Picot charged that as a unilateral gct it could 
be unilaterally modified and abrogated by Egypt “at 
any time.” He recalled that the Convention of 1888 
set forth in an absolute manner the principle of pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal, in times of war and peace, 
for all vessels without distinction as to flag. Egypt was 
therefore reserving the right to interpret the provisions 
of the Convention as it saw fit, which was contrary 
to the first and third requirements embodied in the 
Security Council resolution of last Octobes. 

In like manner the last part of paragraph 2 of the 
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Declaration left the door open to discrimination in the 
application of the 1888 Convention against any particu- 
lar country under the pretext that that country had not 
complied with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. The French representative thought that most 
of the other provisions of the Declaration were “so 
vague and nebulous” that no doubt they could be con- 
sidered to have some connection with the six principles. 
But the most cursory scrutiny showed that they did 
not in any way constitute a safeguard. 

Thus, sub-paragraph (b) of paragraph 3 of the 
Declaration noted that tolls cannot be raised by more 
than | per cent except by means of “negotiations” and 
that in the case of lack of agreement recourse might be 
had to arbitration. Mr. Georges-Picot wondered with 
whom these negotiations would take place—with gov- 
ernments or with private companies? He also asked how 
it would be decided whether an agreement had been 
reached, by an ordinary majority or by taking into 
account the tonnages represented by various concerns? 

In summation, France could not consider the Egyp- 
tian Declaration as being in full accord with the letter 
and spirit of the 1888 Convention. The Declaration 
was a unilateral act based only on the second principle 
of the resolution of October 13, and one excluding all 
other principles. It was an act stemming solely from 
Egyptian sovereignty. Its text contained threats of pos- 
sible discrimination and experience had shown that the 
interpretation given by the Egyptian Government to the 
terms of the Convention of 1888 ignored the terms of 


the resolution passed by the Security Council in Sep- 
tember 1951. 


France believed guarantees or safeguards could be 
obtained only if the Council pursued further negotiations 
under conditions to be decided upon subsequently, nego- 
tiations which would be designed to specify the provi- 
sional regime of the Canal, to set it on a contractual 
basis and then to define its final system of operation and 
administration by means of an international instrument. 
It was evident that only the conclusion of such an agree- 
ment, while respecting Egyptian sovereignty and the 
interests of the users, could furnish the charter for the 
international public service through Egyptian territory 
provided by the Suez Canal. It would also permit vessels 
to use the Canal and to enjoy all the long-term safe- 
guards so essential. 


World Conridence 


Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, also thought 
that both the procedure followed by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and the contents of the Declaration fell short 
of providing the kind of international agreement needed 
to establish world confidence in the Canal’s future or 
a settlement fully meeting the six requirements laid 
down by the Security Council last October. The Egyp- 
tian Declaration, he said, did not satisfy the third of 
the Security Council’s six requirements—insulation 
from the politics of any country—except to the extent 
that it reaffirmed the Constantinople Convention. Aus- 
tralia was convinced that something better was ulti- 


mately required if account was to be taken of past 
breaches of the Constantinople Convention by Egypt 
and its denial of passage through the Canal to Israel, 
in defiance of the Security Council’s resolution of 
1951. The Declaration did not even make it clear 
whether the first of the six requirements, regarding “free 
and open transit through the Canal without discrimina- 
tion, overt or covert,” would be given full effect. Aus- 
tralia could not regard as satisfactory any arrangement 
which seemed likely to extend Egypt’s denial of passage 
through the Canal to Israel on grounds which Australia 
would consider “wholly specious.” 

Dr. Walker underlined two factors. In the first 
place, the resumption of use of the Canal by ship- 
pers under the pressure of economic need should 
not be regarded as acceptance or endorsement of the 
Egyptian Declaration as it stood. If the Canal users 
were obliged to take account of those arrangements in 
order to pass through, this should only be on a de facto 
basis, pending the negotiations of a proper international 
agreement providing a more faithful expression of the 
six principles approved by the Security Council, an 
agreement more appropriate to the requirements of 
international waterways. 

In the second place, the Security Council should be 
ready to take any necessary steps to facilitate the early 
pursuit of negotiations to that end. Australia was willing 
to discuss with other like-minded delegations the best 
means to bring this about. 


Canal’s increased Traffic 


The Australian representative also dealt with the 
greatly increased traffic through the Canal in recent 
years and the enormous potential for future expansion. 
The Canal’s capacity would have to be expanded, and 
that would take much more than the 25 per cent of 
tolls which Egypt proposed to lay aside for develop- 
ment. International capital would be needed. Would it 
be available for investment in the absence of a satis- 
factory international agreement about the Canal’s 
future operation? The answer seemed obvious. If the 
present “uncertainty” continued, that capital would be 
diverted into pipelines, large tankers and alternative 
sources of power to replace oil, and to make world 
commerce less vulnerable to the policies of those con- 
trolling the Canal. These were the facts of life, Dr. 
Walker declared. Egypt’s rulers should take account of 
them and “seek the path of international cooperation 
rather than a chauvinistic and onerous self-sufficiency.” 

Several members paid warm tributes to the initiative 
of the United States in pursuing talks with the Egyptian 
Government on the Suez question and to the tireless 
efforts of the Secretary-General in assisting the progress 
of recent negotiations. Joining in these tributes, Moussa 
Al-Shabandar, of Iraq, believed that Egypt had demon- 
strated “an admirable spirit of compromise” and had 
shown a genuine desire to reach a just solution of the 
issue. Egypt, he felt, had gone a long way to meet the 
other side. 

Dr. Al-Shabandar welcomed the Declaration as evi- 
dence of Egypt’s sincere desire to settle the Suez prob- 
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A view of the Suez Canal showing a southbound convoy 
of ships in the El Ballah by-pass. 


lem and to ensure smooth transit through the Canal. 
Iraq was especially pleased to see that the Egyptian 
Government considered its undertaking as “a solemn 
undertaking and a binding international instrument.” 
It should afford a great deal of security for the Canal 
users and allay any fears of those who believed Egypt 
intended to use the Canal for its political ends. Iraq 
considered that the Declaration substantially met the 
six requirements approved by the Security Council last 
October. 

Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, maintained that 
by publication of the Egyptian Declaration the Suez 
Canal problem had “in substance” been settled. His 
delegation considered that the six principles of the 
Security Council were reflected in the Declaration. In 
the light of the covering letter of the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Sobolev thought there could be no fur- 
ther doubts as to the character of the Declaration as an 
international instrument. 

It was argued that the Declaration was a unilateral 
one, lacking the necessary guarantees for the users of 
the Canal. The USSR delegation noted, however, that 
the covering letter of the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
stated that the Declaration would be registered with the 
United Nations and constituted an international instru- 
ment. In the light of this statement, Mr. Sobolev held 
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there were no doubts as to the character of the Declara- 
tion. The Secretary-General had complied with Egypt's 
registration request and, thus, this question had been 
settled. 

“Lurking Hope” 

The USSR representative noted there was still “a 
lurking hope,” if not of depriving Egypt of sovereignty 
of the Canal, at least of restricting that sovereignty. 
The Council, he declared, should put an end to the 
efforts of certain circles to foist upon Egypt a solution 
of the Suez problem which would infringe its sovereign 
rights over the Canal and would allow intervention in 
the domestic affairs of Egypt. An end to such trends 
would facilitate the improvement of the situation and 
reduce tension in the Near East. But the perspective of 
a re-establishment of calm in the Near and Middle East 
did not seem to be in the interests of certain circles 
among the Western imperialist powers. 

Mr. Sobolev then referred to recent events in Jordan, 
which had, he said, aroused concern in peace-loving 
countries. He also touched upon the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine and movements of the United States Sixth Fleet, 
contending that the current course of United States 
policy led to a serious worsening of the situation in the 
Middle East. Mr. Sobolev denied that the Soviet Union 
was pursuing policies in that area which were incom- 
patible with the national interest of the peoples of the 
Near and Middle East. The USSR had consistently 
upheld the principle of a peaceful settlement of the Suez 
problem, so long as the sovereign rights of Egypt were 
respected. 

The Soviet Union firmly believed that Egypt was in a 
position to insure normal operation of the Canal on 
the basis of the principles outlined in the Egyptian 
Declaration which was in complete accord with the 
Constantinople Convention and with the United Nation; 
Charter. The USSR believed that the Suez problem was, 
in fact, already settled, f 

In subsequent exchanges, Mr. Lodge declared there 
was nothing in the Eisenhower Doctrine which “need 
bother anyone who does not contemplate violent deeds.” 
As for the United States Sixth Fleet, this, he said, “was 
on the high seas where it has every right to be.” 


Interim Measures 


During the Council’s discussion several members. 


pointed out that, when regarded as a de facto arrange- 
ment, much depended on the manner in which the 
Egyptian Declaration and proposals were put into effect. 
While recognizing that the Declaration did not fully 
meet the requirements enumerated in the Council’s 
October resolution, a number of representatives be- 
lieved the regime proposed for the Canal should be put 
to the test, as an interim measure. 

Thus, Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, thought 
prudence would dictate that the proposed arrangement 
be regarded merely as a de facto or interim measure 
by the other parties, pending such final settlement as 
might be effected by their agreement. The Philippines 
was generally confident that the provision for reference 
to the International Court of any differences arising 
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between the parties on the interpretation or applicabil- 
ity of the 1888 Convention, together with the Egyptian 
Government’s undertaking to accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court, could insulate the Canal 
against the politics of any country. 

General Romulo hoped that the Declaration as it 
stood or might be revised in the future—by itself or 
through incorporation into a wider instrument—would 
ultimately provide for a peaceful and equitable solution 
of the Suez issue. Along with other delegations, how- 
ever, the Philippines reserved the right to discuss the 
question further on a later occasion. 

Another point arising during the debate was whether 
the Declaration was a unilateral measure and also 
whether its registration with the United Nations rep- 
resented an international commitment. 

Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia, after reviewing the 
various clauses of the Declaration, concluded that 
certain of the articles represented no more than an 
expression of intentions, notification of which was being 
given to the United Nations. Colombia felt that negotia- 
tions would have to continue until some international 
treaty was drawn up, in order to carry out the other 
points mentioned in the Security Council’s October 
resolution. 

Gunnar V. Jarring, of Sweden, said his delegation 
understood that the Declaration constituted an instru- 
ment which was internationally binding on the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt. Sweden considered it highly desirable 
that an agreement, in some form, for co-operation be- 
tween Egypt and the users of the Canal should be es- 
tablished. Sweden regarded this as “an urgent matter” 
which it hoped would be dealt with in an atmosphere 
of mutual understanding. 


United Kingdom's Position 


The general feeling that Egypt’s Declaration could 
not be regarded as a final settlement in accordance with 
the Security Council’s six requirements, was noted by 
Sir Pierson Dixon of the United Kingdom who said his 
Government still firmly adhered to last October’s resolu- 
tion. The Council had engaged itself “in this matter and 
its authority remains engaged,” he declared. He won- 
dered how far the new proposals for a settlement met 
the requirements laid down by the Security Council. 

The first of the requirements was that “there should 
be free and open transit through the Canal without dis- 
crimination, Overt or covert.” Egypt’s Declaration 
repeated the firm purpose of that Government to respect 
the terms and spirit of the 1888 Convention. But there 
was no clear definition as to how it was intended to 
apply this policy in practice. This point, Sir Pierson 
thought, required further clarification. 

The United Kingdom attached particular importance 
to the third requirement—that the operation of the 
Canal should be insulated from the politics of any 
country. The arbitration procedures set out in para- 
graphs 7 and 9 of the Egyptian Declaration might be 
described as a step toward implementation of this 
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requirement. Sir Pierson felt that since Egypt proposed 
to operate by way of a unilateral declaration, it retained 
the power to withdraw or change unilaterally, at any 
time, any or all of the procedures laid down in the 
Declaration. The United Kingdom regretted to see so 
little provision for cooperation with Canal users. A 
properly organized and complete system of such co- 
operation would be a very material step towards meet- 
ing the third of the Security Council’s requirements. 

The Council’s fourth requirement, Sir Pierson re- 
called, was that “the manner of fixing tolls and charges 
should be decided by agreement between Egypt and 
the users.” The Egyptian proposal appeared to come 
“reasonably close” to meeting this requirement, but it 
was not specified with whom the Suez Canal Authority 
should negotiate about any increase beyond 1 per cent 
in the level of tolls. This essential point required clari- 
fication. 

With regard to the fifth Council requirement, con- 
cerning dues to be allotted for development, the pro- 
portion of 25 per cent of all gross receipts suggested in 
the Declaration appeared adequate. Sir Pierson pointed 
out, however, that the capital and development fund 
which it was proposed to establish would apparently 
be under the sole control of the Canal Authority. The 
United Kingdom thought it would be more in keeping 
with the third requirement of the Security Council if 
this fund were placed in some independent bank and if 
there were some binding understanding about its use. 

As for the sixth requirement, regarding settlement 
of unresolved affairs between the Canal Company and 
Egypt, the procedures outlined in the Declaration 
offered a reasonable approach. He noted, however, 
that whereas the sixth requirement of the Security 
Council stated that suitable provisions should be made 
for the payment of sums found to be due, there was no 
indication in the Declaration that the necessary provi- 
sions to this effect were being made. 

The United Kingdom, like other governments, was 
still studying the Egyptian Declaration and might wish 
to make further comments later, It might also wish to 
consult with other user governments who were not rep- 
resented on the Council. Sir Pierson noted that other 
representatives felt more time was needed to study 


these new developments and he reserved the right to 
speak more fully at subsequent meetings. 


Egypt's Resolve 


In a brief statement before the Council adjourned on 
April 26, the representative of Egypt said he wished to 
clarify his delegation’s position. In order to carry out 
specifically the Council's resolution of last October, and 
the principles contained therein, Mr. Loutfi said Egypt 
was resolved to continue to apply the 1888 Convention, 
which Egypt had reasserted in its Declaration, and to 
carry out the terms of the Declaration itself. “Egypt,” 
he added, “has just had the Declaration registered and 
it considers that Declaration to be an international in- 
strument in the interests of trade, peace and friendly 
relations among states.” 
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Text of the Declaration on the Suez Canal 


The full text of the Egyptian Declara- 
tion on the Suez Canal and its operation 
was as follows: 


DECLARATION 


In elaboration of the principles set 
forth in their memorandum dated March 
18, 1957, the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Egypt, in accord with the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888 and the 
Charter of the United Nations, make 
hereby the following Declaration on the 
Suez Canal and the arrangements for its 
operation. 


1. Reaffirmation of Convention 


It remains the unaltered policy and 
firm purpose of the Government of Egypt 
to respect the terms and the spirit of the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888 and 
the rights and obligations arising there- 
from. The Government of Egypt will 
continue to respect, observe and imple- 
ment them. 


2. Observance of the Convention and of 
the Charter of the United Nations 


While reaffirming their determination 
to respect the terms and the spirit of the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888 and 
to abide by the Charter and the princi- 
ples and purposes of the United Nations, 
the Government of Egypt are confident 
that the other signatories of the said Con- 
vention and all others concerned will be 
guided by the same resolve. 


3. Freedom of navigation, tolls, and de- 
velopment of the Canal 


The Government of Egypt are more 
particularly determined: 

(a) To afford and maintain free and 
uninterrupted navigation for all nations 
within the limits of and in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888: 

(b) That tolls shall continue to be 
levied in accordance with the last agree- 
ment, concluded on April 28, 1936, be- 
tween the Government of Egypt and the 
Suez Canal Maritime Company, and that 
any increase in the current rate of tolls 
within any twelve months, if ,it takes 
place, shall be limited to 1 per cent, any 
increase beyond that level to be the result 
of negotiations, and, failing agreement, 
be settled by arbitration according to the 
procedure set forth in paragraph 7 (b). 

(c) That the Canal is maintained and 
developed in accordance with the pro- 
gressive requirements of modern naviga- 
tion and that such maintenance and 
development shall include the 8th and 
9th Programs of the Suez Canal Maritime 
Company and such improvements to them 
as are considered necessary. 
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4. Operation and management 


The Canal will be operated and man- 
aged by the autonomous Suez Canal 
Authority established by the Government 
of Egypt on July 26, 1956. The Govern- 
ment of Egypt are looking forward with 
confidence to continued co-operation with 
the nations of the world in advancing the 
usefulness of the Canal. To that end the 
Government of Egypt would welcome 
and encourage co-operation between the 
Suez Canal Authority and representatives 
of shipping and trade. 


5. Financial arrangements 


(a) Tolls shall be payable in advance 
to the account of the Suez Canal Author- 
ity at any bank as may be authorized by 
it. In purseance of this, the Suez Canal 
Authority has authorized the National 
Bank of Egypt and is negotiating with 
the Bank of International Settlement to 
accept on its behalf payment of the Canal 
tolls. 

(b) The Suez Canal Authority shall 
pay to the Government of Egypt 5 per 
cent of all the gross receipts as royalty. 

(c) The Suez Canal Authority will 
establish a Suez Canal Capital and De- 
velopment Fund into which shall be paid 
25 per cent of all gross receipts. This 
Fund will assure that there shall be avail- 
able to the Suez Canal Authority ade- 
quate resources to meet the needs of 
development and capital expenditure for 
the fulfilment of the responsibilities they 
have assumed and are fully determined 
to discharge. 


6. Canal Code 


The regulations governing the Canal, 
including the details of its operation, are 
embodied in the Canal Code which is the 
law of the Canal. Due notice will be 
given of any alteration in the Code, and 
any such alteration, if it affects the prin- 
ciples and commitments in this Declara- 
tion and is challenged or complained 
against for that reason, shall be dealt 
with in accordance with the procedure 
set forth in paragraph 7 (b). 


7. Discrimination and complaints relat- 
ing to the Canal Code 


(a) In pursuance of the principles laid 
down in the Constantinople Convention 
of 1888, the Suez Canal Authority, by the 
terms of its Charter, can in no case grant 
any vessel, company or other party any 
advantage or favour not accorded to 
other vessels, companies or parties on the 
same conditions. 

(b) Complaints of discrimination or 
violation of the Canal Code shall be 
sought to be resolved by the complaining 
party by reference to the Suez Canal 
Authority. In the event that such a refer- 


ence does not resolve the complaint, the 
matter may be referred, at the option of 
the complaining party or the Authority, 
to an arbitration tribunal composeé of 
one nominee of the complaining p%rty, 
one of the Authority and a third t& be 
chosen by both. In case of disagreemgnt, 
such third member will be chosen by, ‘che 
President of the International Coué of 
Justice upon the application of ether 
party. | 

(c) The decisions of the arbitration 
tribunal shall be made by a majority of 
its members. The decisions shall be’ bind- 
ing upon the parties when they are.rend- 
ered and they must be carried Gut in 
good faith. p 

(d) The Government of Egyps will 
study further appropriate arrangenents 
that could be made for fact-finding. con- 
sultation and arbitration on complaints 
relating to the Canal Code. 


; 
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8. Compensation and claims } 


The question of compensatiea and 
claims in connection with the natidnaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal Maritims Com- 
pany shall, unless agreed betwyen the 
parties concerned, be referred totarbitra- 
tion in accordance with the esthblished 
international practice. ; 

> 
9. Disputes, disagreements or difterences 
arising out of the Convention ,i:nd this 
Declaration 


(a) Disputes or disagreement* arising 
in respect of the Constantinople; Conven- 
tion of 1888 or this Declaration* shall be 
settled in accordance with the; Charter 
of the United Nations. i 

(b) Differences arising between the 
parties to the said Convention jn respect 
of the interpretation or the applicability 
of its provisions, if not othgrwise re- 
solved, will be referred to th¢ Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The Government 
of Egypt would take the necey;ary steps 
in order to accept the compulj.ory juris- 
diction of the International {Court of 
Justice in conformity with the/ provisions 
of Article 36 of its Statute. 


10. Status of this Declaration 


The Government of Egypt) make this 
Declaration, which re-affirms and >is in 
full accord with the terms ajid spirit of 
the Constantinople Conventi¢n of 1888, 
as an expression of their ‘desire and 
determination to enable the ‘Suez Canal 
to be an efficient and adequaxe waterway 
linking the nations of the; world and 
serving the cause of peace ani prosperity. 

This Declaration, with thj; obligations 
therein, constitutes an inte,national in- 
strument and will be depoyjted and reg- 
istered with the Secretariat ,»f the United 
Nations. } 





To prepare the eighteen million people 
living in trust territories for self- 
government or independence is one 

of the basic objectives of the 
International Trusteeship System, as 
defined in Chapter XII of the Charter. 
During its nineteenth session, the 
Trusteeship Council reviewed progress 
in four of the African trust territories 
and assayed important developments 
which have recently been carried out. 
The Council's conclusions and 
recommendations on these territories 


are surveyed on following pages. 


Important events in trust territories in the past year 
were noted by the Council's President, Rafik Asha of Syria. 


Paths to Autonomy 


in African Trust Territories 


HE Trusteeship Council completed its nineteenth 
session on May 15 after reviewing current condi- 
tions and prospects in four African trust territories and 
various other issues involving the operation of the 
Trusteeship System as a whole. During the session 
one of the longest in the Council’s history—the four- 
teen-member body examined the annual reports on 
Belgian-administered Ruanda-Urundi, the two Cam- 
eroons under French and British administration, and 
Togoland under French administration. 
The Council’s detailed survey was carried out against 
a background of important political developments in 
several of the African trust territories. Thus, the ses- 
sion formally marked the termination of Trusteeship 
in what was formerly British Togoland which, on 
March 6 last, became the first of the eleven trust terri- 
tories to reach the Charter’s goal of self-government 
or independence. (see the Review, Vol. 3, No. 10). 
Significant political measures have been carried out in 
other territories. In his closing address the Council’s 


President, Rafik Asha, of Syria, noted the many im- 
portant events which have taken place in trust terri- 
tories since last June. In addition to British Togoland’s 
attainment of Trusteeship objectives, he pointed to the 
new relationships set up between France and the two 
trust areas it administers in West Africa. During the 
same period the first Somali Government began tack- 
ling the intricate problems of territorial administration. 
Mr. Asha said all these developments had received the 
Council’s “urgent attention.” 
French Cameroons Statute 

The Council devoted particular attention to the re- 
cent developments in the French Cameroons, where a 
new statute has been introduced prefacing a further stage 
in the territory’s advancement towards autonomy. The 
statute was to come into effect on May 11 when the 
former territorial assembly was to become a legislative 
assembly which will be called upon to constitute the 
first Cameroonian Government, consisting of a cabinet 
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headed by a prime minister responsible to the assembly. 

After examining the statute—the full text of which 
was submitted on May 6—the Council as a whole com- 
mended the administering authority for its introduc- 
tion, considering that the statute represented an im- 
portant step toward the attainment of Trusteeship ob- 
jectives — self-government or independence. It was 
noted that a large measure of internal autonomy is 
\granted to the territory. 

In a concluding action the Council, adopting a United 
States proposal, sent a telegram of good wishes to the 
newly established Legislative Assembly in the French 
Cameroons, The message stated: “The Trusteeship 
Council, at its nineteenth session, sends its best wishes 
to the new Legislative Assembly of the trust territory of 
the French Cameroons as it starts the important and 
responsible duties it has undertaken under its new 
Statute.” 

The Council’s survey of the territories covered many 
other questions in addition to political developments. In 
the course of its searching scrutiny, discussion ranged 
over such diverse issues as the menace of soil erosion, 
current prices paid to cocoa producers and methods of 
marketing, reasons for the bride-price system, the prob- 
lem of food taboos in Africans’ daily diet, and the 
formidable task of road building in the rugged high- 
lands of the Cameroons. 


Petitions 


In addition to its appraisal of the annual reports the 
Council was again faced with a large number of peti- 
tions from various territories, particularly from those 
in Africa. At the opening of its session the Council had 
before it more than a thousand petitions. Endorsing a 
United States proposal the Council set up a special 
committee to study the whole problem of how to ac- 
celerate the examination of the mounting lists of peti- 
tions, The committee will report with its findings to the 
next Council session. 

The Council also appointed a committee to examine 
the problem arising from the submission of over four 
thousand communications from the French Cameroons. 
This committee proposed immediate consideration of 
the communications, noting that they concerned politi- 
cal questions of “an urgent character.” The Council 
considered the communications in conjunction with its 
survey of the annual report on the French Cameroons 
but no specific action was taken on them. 

In considering the French Cameroons report the 
Council also gave a hearing to four Cameroonian peti- 
tioners who represented a group called Union des Asso- 
ciations traditionnelles. The group’s spokesman charged 
that the elections held last December in the territory 
were marked with irregularities and he called for the 
fixing of a definite date for the attainment of inde- 
pendence, The representative of France, in reply, re- 
called that participation in the elections had been par- 
ticularly high. Fifty-six per cent of the population had 
registered and about 55 per cent of the 1,740,000 reg- 
istered persons had actually voted. 
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During its examination of the report on French 
Togoland the Council heard Sylvanus E. Olympio, rep- 
resenting the Comité de Unité togolaise. Mr. Olympio, 
a now familiar figure before the Council and the As- 
sembly’s Trusteeship Committee, appealed for new 
elections to be held for the Togolese Assembly by uni- 
versal suffrage and for the granting of political free- 
doms to all parties. The Council decided to make a 
more thorough examination of political issues in French 
Togoland at its next session after receiving the report 
of a United Nations Commission now making an on- 
the-spot investigation of the application of the consti- 
tutional reforms introduced in the territory (we page 
47). ; 

Other Questions / 

Various other matters dealt with by the @ouncil in- 
cluded a preliminary study of the report /of an eco- 
nomic survey mission sent to Italian-administered 
Somaliland last year by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The Council decided 
to resume consideration of this report at its next session 
when it will have before it Italy’s annual report on its 
stewardship in this territory. 

In another decision the Council resclved that the 
members of the visiting mission due to tour the East 
African trust territories later this year {will be nomi- 
nated by the following countries: Australia, Burma, 
France and Haiti. Final arrangements fgr this mission, 
which will visit Ruanda-Urundi, Tynganyika and 
Italian-administered Somaliland, will ¥ made at the 
next session. 4 

Only four days after completing its “neteenth session 
the Council, on May 20, opened its jammer session at 
which the annual reports on the fou trust territories in 
the Pacific area are due to be exahined. Britain’s re- 
port on Tanganyika and Italy’s report on Somaliland 
will also be reviewed. In anticipation of the heavy 
agenda at this session the Council had decided to 
advance the opening date from mifi-June to May 20. 

The heavy work load of the Trusteeship Council’s 
recent sessions was noted by tie retiring President, 
Mr. Asha, who pointed out thax during his tenure of 
office the Council and its commpttees had, since June 
last, held no less than 296 meetngs, by far the largest 
number during any compereey , pened. Mr. Asha ob- 
served that this was not due i! any negligence on the 
Council’s part but rather to thi increasing importance 
and complexity of the problem? with which it has been 
faced. Mr. Asha paid warm tributes to the Secretariat 
officers whose efficiency contributed so much to the 
Council’s work. 

The present membership of}the Trusteeship Council 
is: Australia, Belgium, Frante, Italy, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom, and the Unised States (administering 
members); and Burma, China; Guatemala, Haiii, India, 
Syria and the USSR (non-adsiinistering members). 

|For the Council's detailad recommendations and 
conclusions on the two Caméroons and the other trust 
territories reviewed, see page» 42-48. | 
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. Automation 
Si Twentieth-Century Revolution 
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A‘ rOMATION, expressed in its simplest terms, means 
to produce more with less effort. 

One of the first to use the word, John T. Diebold, 
editorial director of the journal Automatic Control, has 
said that automation represents a new way of thinking 
about the total process of production. In his view, it 
denotes both automatic operation and the process of 
making operations automatic, with emphasis on self- 
regulation of the entire production process. 

As early as 1947 Dell Harder, Vice-President in 
charge of manufacturing of the Ford Motor Company, 
described as “automation” improved methods for hand- 
ling parts in process without the delays involved in 
manual operation. Mr. Harder has more recently ex- 
panded this definition, saying that in his view automa- 
tion is, in fact, philosophy of manufacturing” and 
its meaning should be broadened to include design of 
parts, methods for their manu- 
facture and production-tool con- 
trol systems. 

However automation is de- 
fined, the word refers to a group 
of technical devices which seem 
likely, in certain factories and 
offices, to replace men by ma- 
chines on a much greater scale 
than previously experienced in 
recent times. 

In practical application, three 
basic forms of automation are 
generally recognized: Integra- 
tion, feed-back control and com- 
puter technology. 

The first form, integration, is also often referred to as 
“Detroit automation,” since some of its best-known 
applications have been made in the United States auto- 
mobile industry. This type of automation consists 
essentially of linking together conventionally separate 
manufacturing operations into lines of continuous pro- 
duction, through which the product moves “untouched 
by human hands.” 

Feed-back control, the second basic form of automa- 
tion, functions by comparing actual with expected per- 
formance. That is, the particular automatic mechanism 
is equipped with an electric device that compares the 
way in which the work is being done with the way in 
which it is intended to be done. Using electronic circuits 
to amplify the minute original currents sent out by the 
directing mechanism (signals), the device can auto- 
matically make any necessary adjustments in the work 
process through another device that is operated by the 
amplified current, the latter being powerful enough to 
open and close switches on the motors that control the 
working parts of the mechanism or other parts of the 
production process. 

The third type of automation, computer technology, 
rests primarily on new developments in electrical engi- 
neering and covers the use of general and special- 
purpose computing machines capable of recording and 
storing information (usually in the form of numbers) 
and of performing both simple and complex mathemati- 
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The introduction and expansion of: 
what is called automation in countries 
throughout the world is a concern of thé 


United Nations and related specialize 
: 


agencies, particuiarly the Internationgl merly, 
Labor Organization. 

The rapid development of this tech- 
nology — which has been termed a sec- 
ond industrial revolution—its impact on 
labor and industry and ILO’s continuing 
effort to assess that impact are discussed 
in this article. A summary of a report 
on automation by David A. Morse, ILO’s 
Director-General, is also included. 


oe were, we 


cal operations on such dat:?. Various types of computers 
are now being produced. ‘Some operate by comparing 
dimensions, such as lengths, weights or other quan- 
tities, and are called analogue (or analogy) computers; 
others operate with figures or digits and are called digital 
computers. 

Full automation is the result of the flowing together 
of these three streams of technological progress. 

Automation is not new. What is new behind automa- 
tion is the new way of shinking about production pro- 
cesses, including the pAssibility of enviseging a large 
and complex yet fully{ automatic factory in which a 
computer integrates ang controls the sepaift automatic 
production lines. : ; 

In the United Stats au‘omobile indusyry, the non- 
automated engine pl it nogonger exists, for all practi- 

cal purposes. In the Ford C leveland plant, one man 
runs a transfer machine per- 
forming more than five hundred 
machine operations, whereas 
conventional methods required 
thirty-five to seventy men. For- 
four hundred workers 
took forty minutes to turn out 
o}ie engine block; now, under 
afitomated methods, forty-eight 
workers complete a block in less 
than half that time, 

In the USSR a fully automatic 
plant makes aluminum pistons 
for heavy truck engines. No 
human hands intervene through- 
gut the process, even waste met- 
al is removed from machines automatically. ~- 

The machining of engine blocks, pistons, ring-gears 
and crank-shafts involving a wide variety of operations 
is performed automatigally in line transfer machines in 
nearly all the principal automobile producers of the 
world, including Canada, France, Germany, Italy, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States. In 
these plants, wherever they are and whatever their in- 
dividual differences, many hundreds of operations are 
carried out by only a handful of workers spread out 
over many hundreds of feet of complex machinery. 

Fourteen glass-blowing machines, each operated by 
one worker, now produce ninety per cent of the glass 
light bulbs used in the United States and all the glass 
tubes used in radio and television sets (except picture 
tubes). 

A food products company in the United States has 
developed a machjne which assembles in about one 
minute the same namber of parts that it normally took 
one worker one fuil day to assemble. 

In a plant in Karlsruhe, Germany, a tube filling and 
packing machine is in use which automatically fills 
collapsible tubes and packs them in individual cartons. 
The machine puty out sixty packets per minute and is 
operated by two jvorkers—one feeding in empty tubes, 
the other replenijhing the machine. 

Electrical circuits for the radio industry are now 
“printed” insteagl of being laboriously assembled by 
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soldering individual wires and other components. The 
printed circuit eliminates any chance of faulty con- 
nections, and the assembly of components is greatly 
speeded up. One unit assembles in little more than a 
minute the same number of multiple-part electronic 
components that a worker assembles in a full day. It 
requires only two workers and a supervisor, and has a 
capacity of more than 200,000 assemblies a month. 

A modern oil refinery is almost completely automatic. 
In one of the latest refineries constructed, the Esso 
Petroleum Company plant at Fawley, England, six men 
on any shift operate distillation units processing 51% 
million gallons of crude oil a day, enough (in weight) 
to meet nearly one third of Britain’s inland consumption 
of oil products. At the catalytic cracking plant only 
eight men are needed for each shift. Control of opera- 
tions in a plant of this type involves the processing of 
the raw materials by regulating four variables—fiow, 
temperature, pressure, level — and automation means 
automatic control by instruments of these variables. 

In another field, the transformation of metals by 
machining, a number of successful attempts have been 
made to build fully automatic machine tools that per- 
form their work on the basis of “instructions” fed into 
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United Nations Action 


The mass-production techniques of the industrial 
revolution, especially during the nineteenth century, 
eliminated much skilled work and substituted repetitive 
tasks, largely uninteresting to workers. When the fac- 
tory system was introduced, many employers went full 
speed ahead without regard to its human effects, while 
many workers considered that the answer to the ma- 
chine was to smash it. 

Over 140 years ago, bands of displaced craftsmen, 
known as the Luddites—after Ned Lud, who in 1779 
in Leicester, England, destroyed a new device intended 
to improve the manufacturing process of stockings for 
ladies and gentlemen — roamed the new industrial 
towns of England for five -years, smashing the new 
machines which, they believed, meant ruin for them. 

Today, this second, and in some ways even more 
dramatic, technical revolution—automation—is under 
way. There has been no sabotage of machines, but there 
is some uneasy fear of technological unemployment. 

The United Nations and, particularly, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization have been assessing the 
social problems involved in automation. The Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions (IcFTU), 
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Heat-control panel of the Chiba Plant of the Kawasaki Iron Works, 
Japan, where operation of the furnaces is carried out automatically. 


electronic equipment, which ensures the correct per- 
formance of the machine. 

“Leo,” the electronic office of the restaurant firm of 
J. Lyons and Co., which works out the weekly wage 
packets of 7,000 of their London employees, makes a 
daily analysis of the trend of bakery orders in Lyons’ 
teashops and is rented in its spare time by a number 
of outside bodies, 

The “magnetronic reservisor,” an electronic “mem- 
ory” used by American Airlines in their New York 
Office, can instantly answer an inquiry by any of the 
company’s sales offices in the New York area as to 
whether seats are available on any scheduled flight. If 
the customer makes the reservation, the clerk informs 
the computer by using a key system, and the number 
of available seats for the flight is decreased by the num- 
ber of seats sold to the customer. The reservisor is 
interrogated on the average 35,000 times a day. 


a non-governmental organization having consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council, in Febru- 
ary 1956 asked that the subject of automation be placed 
on the agenda of the 22nd session of the Council, which 
was held in July 1956. Although the Council did not 
consider the question, the memorandum of ICFTU was 
sent both to the United Nations and to the International 
Labor Organization. 

The memorandum stated that the “free trade unions 
regard automation as a promise of higher wages, better 
working conditions, greater leisure and, more generally, 
improved living standards. They are fully aware of the 
dangers inherent in any rapid and far-reaching tech- 
nological change, but they are at the same time con- 
vinced that by timely and vigorous action these dangers 
can be minimized and ultimately eliminated. 

“The best way to achieve this aim is to make auto- 
mation the servant of the community as a whole, a 
means to improve the general level of prosperity. This 
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will not happen by itself but only as a result of delib- 
erate policy on the part of governments, employers 
and labor.” 

In March 1956, the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization decided to appoint a tripartite 
committee to study probable repercussions of any world- 
wide reduction of hours of work resulting from the 
spread of mechanization, automation and the use of 
new forms of energy, and to consider ILO action in 
this respect. 

At its 39th session, held in Geneva from June 6 to 
28, 1956, the International Labor Conference unani- 
mously adopted a resolution warning of the profound 
impact of automation as well as of its possible beneficial 
effects. It urged ILO action and leadership to help the 
world to adjust itself in an orderly manner to inevitable 
technological change. 

The resolution pointed to the need to anticipate the 
problems of automation and urged that “early and co- 
ordinated measures be taken to avoid or hold to a 
minimum the social dislocations and human costs which 
may be involved in teci nological progress and to ensure 
the greatest possible benefit to all sectors of the com- 
munity.” 

ILo Director-General David A. Morse promised the 
conference that he would make automation the main 
theme of his report in 1957. 

The impact of automation on the metal trades was 


considered by the Metal Trades Committee of the Inter-. 


national Labor Organization at its sixth session held in 
Geneva from May 6 to 18. Government, worker and 
employer representatives from twenty-one ILO countries 
attending the session also considered reduction of work- 
ing hours, prevention of accidents and other problems 
of the metal trades. 

This discussion of the automation problem preceded 
by a few weeks the general debate on the subject by 
delegates of ILO’s seventy-eight member states at the 
fortieth annual June conference in Geneva. On the 
conference agenda for debate was a comprehensive 
report on the labor and social implications of automa- 
tion, atomic energy and other technological develop- 
ments, prepared by ILo’s Director-General. 

The automation report prepared for the Metal Trades 
Committee reviews the major characteristics of recent 
technical developments, summarizes the views generally 
held as to the probable rate of development of auto- 
mation in various sectors of the economy, and examines 
some of the resulting problems. 

It cites a survey indicating that, in the United States, 
automation may eventually be applied to about 16 per 
cent of all manufacturing operations in the metal- 
working industries. Although that percentage is called 
relatively small, “it would open enormous potential 
markets for all types of equipment,” since most con- 
versions to automation would require complete replan- 
ning of existing manufacturing processes. 

The report expresses belief that no area of the world 
will remain unaffected. Less economically developed 
countries may be enabled by automation to “short- 
circuit the slow, costly business of industrialization 
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typical of the experience in the older industrialized 
countries.” Noting that at present the less developed 
countries are handicapped by a shortage of capital and 
trained workers, the report states that in an automatic 
factory the capital and labor force requirements are 
lower than in more traditional plants. 

The metal trades industry is the one likely to be most 
vitally affected by automation in the immediate future, 
according to the report, because of the application of 
new techniques in the processing of metal goods and 
the fact that new automated equipment for other in- 
dustrial areas is produced by this industry. 

Problems of considerable magnitude, both technical 
and financial, will be created by the tremendous replace- 
ment needs in automated machine tools, the report adds. 
The training of technicians and skilled workers to op- 
erate the new equipment will be of primary importance. 


Report by ILO Director-General 


In his report to I1Lo’s 40th annual conference, Di- 
rector-General David A. Morse states that there is no 
need to regard industrial disturbance and social unrest 
as an “inevitable consequence” of technological changes 
such as automation and uses of atomic energy. He 
points out that “in past years most of the industries 
which have gone the furthest with advanced mechaniza- 
tion and automation have been those in which employ- 
ment has been expanding considerably.” 


The report traces the progress of revolutionary tech- 
nological changes in the world over the past few years 
and their impact on employment, skill, education and 
training, job satisfaction, labor mobility, wages and 
hours of work, industrial safety and social security. It 
outlines a number of guiding principles which could be 
of help in putting modern technology effectively to work 
for mankind. 


Mr. Morse points out that automation is only one 
form of technological change and it must be kept in 
proper perspective as one of many developments gradu- 
ally altering the nature and structure of industry and 
commerce. He stresses that “ever since the Second 
World War—which itself gave a great impetus to tech- 
nological innovation—new machinery, new methods, 
new products and new processes have been making 
their way into the world’s economy.” Perhaps the most 
significant aspect of automation is that it makes it 
possible to do many things and to produce many goods 
and services which were simply not feasible in the past. 

“Atomic energy research could never have reached 
its present stage without automatic devices and controls,” 
Mr. Morse adds. “The huge oil refineries, chemical 
plants and steel works of today could not be operated 
without automatic controls. Compounds of ingredients 
formerly too toxic to be handled safely can now be 
used, many new products have come on the market as 
a result of refinements of precision work made possible 
by automation. With advanced computer technology ‘it 
is possible ‘to assemble and anlayze information that 
was once prohibitively expensive to collect.” 

After citing some examples of new industrial tech- 
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niques, Mr. Morse describes the growth of nuclear 
power. By the autumn of 1956, there were at least 76 


reactors in operation: 53 in the United States, ten in 
the United Kingdom, four in the USSR, two in Canada, 
seven in various countries of Western Europe and one 
in India—the first in Asia. Hundreds of others were 
being built or were in an advanced stage of planning. 

Nuclear power for transport is developing more 
slowly than its use for industry, the report states, but 
plans for nuclear-powered tankers or large bulk cargo 
vessels are being developed in the United States, France, 
Japan, Norway, the United Kingdom, the USSR and 
other countries. It is expected that a number of nuclear- 
powered aircraft will be constructed within a few years, 
despite the problem of weight involved in the proper 
protection of the persons on board. 


Link with Atomic Energy 

“There is a close link between atomic energy and 
automation,” the report continues, “But for the develop- 
ment of certain types of automation, the construction 
of nuclear reactors would not have been possible; in 
turn, radio-isotopes make possible many of the feed- 
back devices which are the essential element in one type 
of automation.” 

A radio-isotope costing $250 can do the work of 
$25,000 worth of radium in testing strength of metals. 
Oil, paper, plastics, rubber and other industries are also 
using isotopes. 

“Since, in nearly every case, the use of radio-isotopes 
is cheaper, less time-consuming and more efficient than 
earlier methods, and since in many cases they render 
services which were completely impossible before, the 
annual saving to the industries of the world is incal- 
culable,” the 1Lo Director-General declared. 

“All these various developments and the many others 
pouring into the main stream of technological change 
in industry are transforming the whole productive pro- 
cess and creating new opportunities and problems in 
the labor and social field.” 

Mr. Morse states that it is widely recognized that the 
key to the social impact of automation and other tech- 
nological innovations is the rate at which they are 
introduced and spread. The need, he emphasizes, “‘is 
to study what is happening, to try to anticipate the 
impact in the social field, and to plan ahead to meet 
without confusion any problems that may arise.” 

Mr. Morse questions the wisdom of assuming that 
automation will affect certain types of industries while 
others will be less likely to feel its impact. 

“Competition among firms and other pressures for 
industrial efficiency oblige more and more undertakings 
to introduce automation,” he says. “Also, the more that 
is learned about automatic devices, the more uses are 
devised for them.” 

Both automation and the use of atomic energy affect, 
for example, the structure and location of industrial 
plants. Questions arise concerning the advantage of 
large compared with small production units. Moreover, 
changes in plant location may disrupt some communities 
and give new life to others. 


“It may be that these changes will have international 
implications and will create shifts in the international 
location of industry. It has been pointed out that the 
new technology demands a world market and will exert 
tremendous pressure against artificial trade barriers. 

“At the same time, economic development in indus- 
trially less developed areas may be accelerated.” The 
development of highly automatic oil refineries in the 
Near East, steel mills in Latin America, and highly 
automatic steel, concrete and fertilizer plants in Asia 
suggest to many experts that automation can have a 
rapid and effective application in the less developed 
areas, 

“There is no doubt in my mind that automation, 
atomic energy and other recent technological develop- 
ments hold out great promise to the less advanced coun- 
tries and areas of the world,” Mr. Morse declares. “If 
the conditions in which they can be widely applied in 
these countries and areas can be fulfilled, they lead 
towards material abundance in substitution for age- 
old poverty.” 

At the same time, the new methods are likely to 
accentuate some of the problems of transition to in- 
dustrialization, particularly in countries with chronic 
underemployment and heavy population pressure. 

“So long as improvements are introduced against a 
background of high levels of economic activity and a 
continuing rate of economic expansion, the maintenance 
of the general level of employment is not likely to be 
a serious problem provided the occupational shifts 
required to adjust to the changes can be made,” the 
report states. 

“There is reason to think that heavy investment in 
automation, atomic energy and other technological 
developments will tend to keep economies buoyant. 

“On the whole, the trend of opinion among employers 
and trade unions as to the employment situation is 
optimistic but cautious. Nevertheless, and more particu- 
larly in trade union circles, there is an evident fear that 
things will not go on for ever as they are: that a satura- 
tion point may be reached. 

“These apprehensions ase real and widespread. The 
only way in which they can be countered is by concen- 
trating on the facts . . . and by careful planning.” 

After analyzing the “conflicts of interest” between 
management and unions and pointing out that difficulties 
can be smoothed out if there is good will, Mr. Morse 
adds: 

“The basic conclusion can, I think, be stated simply. 
The undertakings which have installed automatic ma- 
chinery and controls with less difficulty are those which 
have had the best continuous working relations between 
management and labor and which have taken into 
account from the beginning the problems of manage- 
ment, the views of the union concerned and the indi- 
vidual workers’ problems.” 

Mr. Morse sums up his thinking on automation in a 
final chapter on “Guiding Principles.” Despite the con- 
troversy regarding effects of automation and other 
recent technological developments, he finds the follow- 
ing ten points of agreement: 
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(1) automation, atomic energy and related techno- 
logical developments make it possible to produce many 
goods and do many things that could not have been 
produced or done before; 

(2) they have given a great impetus to the achieve- 
ment of higher labor standards and higher living 
standards; 

(3) they offer great promise for the further develop- 
ment of the industrially less advanced countries; 

(4) they need not create over-all unemployment and 
do not themselves do so; 

(5) they create new employment opportunities and 
new skill requirements; 


(6) like all technological innovations, they cause 


labor re-distribution; 

(7) they may create specific transitional problems— 
in particular, problems of re-employment, whether in 
certain localities, or for workers such as older workers, 
women without special skills, or skilled workers whose 
skills are becoming obsolete; 

(8) they have a direct and immediate impact on 
wages and working conditions and thus on the central 
area of labor-management relations; 
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Instruments in control room of oil refinery in Texas automatically control 
volume of liquid displaced and make up for any deviation or error. 


(9) they have equally direct and immediate implica- 
tions for unemployment insurance, other forms of social 
security, and all social assistance and services designed 
to protect the individual worker from hardship and to 
promote general community welfare; and 

(10) they have thus serious repercussions for man- 
agement, for trade unions and for governments aad 
impose on each of them new responsibilities and new 
tasks. 

These basic ten points of agreement suggest that “a 
positive welcome should be accorded to technological 
innovation” as well as the need to prepare for change 
in all areas of social policy. 

“Nationally—and internationally—it seems to me we 
have a special responsibility in this broad area of social 
policy,” the 1Lo Director-General concludes. “It is my 
intention that the ILO’s program should be shaped with 
this responsibility clearly in mind. In doing this, the 
cooperation of the peoples of every nation, large and 
small, will be essential. . . . My constant aim is to 
strengthen and equip the ILO so that we may provide 
better and better service to you in accomplishing the 
task.” 





Economic Growth of Latin Americ 


A SLACKENING in Latin America’s rate of develop- 

ment in 1956 is one of the main conclusions 
reached by the Economic Survey of Latin America, 
1956, published last month by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America. But the 
somewhat unfavorable tendencies in the region’s im- 
porting capacity, agriculture, mining and industry were 
offset by greater investment, “relatively normal” mar- 
ket conditions for the export of primary commodities 
and a favorable balance-of-payments situation. 

The survey, published annually since 1948, provides 
a general review of economic trends in Latin-America; 
its publication this year coincided with the seventh ses- 
sion of the twenty-four-nation Commission, which met 
at La Paz on May 15. 

The survey notes that “the reduction in Latin Ameri- 
ca’s rate of development during the year 1956 brought 
to a temporary halt the growth of per capita gross in- 
come, which in the immediately preceding years had 
averaged about 3 per cent.” It explains that in 1956, 
although the absolute level of gross income was higher 
than the 50,000 million dollars, at constant prices, reg- 
istered in 1950, “its growth did not more than keep 
pace with that of the population.” 

EcLa reports that some of the features displayed by 
economic development in 1956 were those that usually 
characterize years when expansion is taking place, but 
the decisive influence was that exerted by certain fac- 
tors which determined the pause in the growth of per 


capita gross income. 
Record Volume of Exports 


The volume of the region’s exports constituted a rec- 
ord, says the survey, so that the stimulus provided by 
the external sector was more powerful than ever. De- 
spite a slight deterioration in the terms of trade, net in- 
come from exports rose by 3 per cent above the peak 
level of 1955. But it is noted that a decline in some 
of the region’s staple crops, attributable to bad weather 
experienced almost everywhere in Latin America, 
caused a contraction both of product income in the 
agricultural sector and, therefore, of demand. 
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Developments in 1956 Suri eyed 


Referring to the anti-inflationary policy pursued in 
some Latin American countries, ECLA points out that in 
1956 this policy tended as a rule to restrict economic 
activity, since it affected, “jointly or individually, ac- 
cording to the country concerned, effective demand, the 
financing of production by the banks, and imports.” 
These factors were reflected not only in the region’s 
gross income, but also in production and available 
goods and services. 

The survey recalls that “since 1954 the external sec- 
tor has been developing favorably in the Latin Ameri- 
can economy as a whole,” and these developments 
were more or less repeated in 1956. The steady in- 
crease in the volume of exports more than offset the 
deterioration of 1955 in the terms of trade. In short, 
the behavior of the external sector in Latin America 
was sufficiently satisfactory in 1956 to stimulate the in- 
ternal economy and to enhance the capacity to import. 

The aggregate volume of imports in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries remained at the same level in 1956 as in 
1955. The distribution of these imports by economic 
categories improved the share of consumer goods by 5 
per cent, fuels by 6 per cent, and of capital goods by 
2 per cent, to the detriment of raw materials, which 
contracted by almost 6 per cent. 

The ECLA survey suggests that the level of imports 
of raw materials was not conducive to the growth of 
internal economic activity. This was particularly true 
of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay, where 
imports of this type, which had already been restricted 
in the preceding year, now underwent a further reduc- 
tion. “Their downward trend,” says ECLA, “must have 
constituted one of the factors which, in greater or lesser 
degree according to the country concerned, militated 
against economic development.” 

EcLA goes on to explain that the slackening of 
growth in the region did not prevent gross fixed invest- 
ment from increasing 6 per cent in absolute terms. At 
the same time, the corresponding investment coefficient 
reached one of the peak figures registered since 1950. 
This is a favorable symptom and one of the most note- 
worthy developments of 1956, observes ECLA, since the 
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Bags of coffee being lowered to a barge for transfer to 
a cargo ship at Acajutla, El Salvador. 


coefficient of fixed investment and its productivity pro- 
vide the best opportunity for “the swift and steady 
growth” of Latin America’s economy. 

Although in recent years domestic saving has ac- 
counted for 94 per cent of all investment, the survey 
continues, in 1956 its share in total investment was 
smaller. The increase in gross investment was largely 
based on foreign capital—net foreign income and rein- 
vestments. Such capital, in addition to representing 9 
per cent of the total gross investment, increased in ab- 
solute terms by 20 per cent in relation to 1955. In 
contrast, investment based on domestic saving was only 
2.5 per cent higher than in 1955. 

Since foreign capital investment usually favors the 
export sectors, whether in the form of reinvested profits 
or of new capital, the survey shows that the rise in 
gross investment during 1956 was probably due to cap- 
ital formation in the export sectors. Further proof is 
afforded by the high level of income from foreign 
sources during the last three years, the peak figure hav- 
ing been reached in 1956 itself. 

EcLa emphasizes the importance of channeiling in- 
vestment towards an expansion of productive capacity 
in the export sectors, but points out that the develop- 
ment of Latin America calls for a distribution of in- 
vestment most likely to further the diversification of 
production, with priority for activities serving the do- 
mestic market. “The latter have to fulfil the vital func- 
tion of absorbing the underemployed population and 
the surplus manpower released by technical progress in 
the primary activities,” says the report. Hence, in 1956, 
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the problem of the relative insufficiency of domestic 
saving arose once again. 

The survey states that the expansion of gross in- 
vestment during 1956 was entirely due to private in- 
vestment. In fact, for the third consecutive year public 
investment remained stationary. Most of the additional 
private investment was in the form of equipment, as the 
growth registered by building activities was almost neg- 
ligible. The first chapter of the survey concludes with a 
detailed examination of the year’s trends of growth in 
six selected countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia and Mexico. 


Foreign Trade Developments 


During the greater part of 1956, the survey states, 
“world market conditions for Latin America’s exports 
of primary commodities were relatively normal.” Ex- 
cluding special situations, the countries of the region 
were able to place an increasing volume of their ex- 
portable production on the world market, none of them 
registered an accumulation of surpluses, and in some 
cases It was necessary to cut prices. 

The report notes that in analyzing Latin America’s 
trade as a whole during 1956, there was a deterioration 
in the terms of trade—that is, Latin America had to 
export more to pay for the same amount of imports. 
Although the deterioration was less severe than in 
1955, it partly offset the advantages which the region 
might have obtained from the greater efforts to produce 
for export. 

Three major developments in foreign trade which 
affected Latin America are discussed in the report: 
first, the adoption in 1956 of measures to dispose of its 
large agricultural surpluses by the United States Gov- 
ernment did not, as anticipated, cause any decline in 
cotton exports; second, the closing of the Suez Canal, 
which had far-reaching repercussions on the world’s 
primary commodities, did not have any great influence 
on the trade of Latin America; third, the year witnessed 
certain changes in two important international com- 
modity agreements which directly concern the region, 
the International Wheat Agreement and the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement, and a third—the International 
Tin Agreement—came into force. 

Coffee prices rose during 1956, but the increase did 
not cause any decline in consumption as — «954. Prices 
of cacao fluctuated during the year; the market for 
sugar, however, became firmer for the first time in three 
years. Although Latin America’s wheat exports were 
lower because Argentina’s production fell in 1956, the 
world market improved, says ECLA. 

Cotton prices were somewhat lower, but the steady 
revival of world consumption assisted exports. Al- 
though the market was not favorable, wool exports 
rose. Copper production and ‘exports during 1956 were 
maintained at levels above those of 1955 in Latin 
America, but tin exports were lower. In the case of 
petroleum, prices rose by about 10 per cent in early 
1957 and shipments to Europe, particularly from Vene- 
zuela, increased. 
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Ihe survey remarks that “a favorable trend in the 
foreign demand for many important primary commodi- 
ties and a relatively elastic response on the part of pro- 
duction for export were the dominant characteristics 
of Latin America’s external sector during 1956.” It 
notes that the trade balance surplus was considerably 
higher than in 1955, reaching $719 million during 
1956, or the peak figure since 1950. But the survey 
cautions that these total figures conceal discrepancies 
in the case of individual countries. 

There was a substantial increment in private foreign 
investment in Latin America, and the inflow of capital 
“rose to more than $400 million, a figure which com- 
pares favorably with the 250 millions in 1955.” The 
regional balance of payments, which had shown a 
deficit of some $40 million in 1955, thus showed an 
estimated surplus of $120 million in 1956. But the 
survey explains that “the replacement of a negative by 
a positive balance represented not so much a radical 
change as a prolongat‘on of the trend observable since 
1954 towards a greater degree of equilibrium in the 
region’s foreign accounts.” 

The survey deals with the development of the ca- 
pacity to import in selected countries during 1946-55, 
changes in the composition of imports during recent 
years and their relation to economic development, and 
with the impact of the Middle East crisis on South 
America’s supply of petroleum and its derivatives, em- 
phasizing the vulnerability of the area as regards its 
supplies. 

Ecta notes that although industrial production con- 
tinued to rise in 1956, there was a decline in the rate 
of growth. This arose from a falling off in demand, 


mainly caused by reduced purchasing power in the 
largest group of consumers—those in agriculture. The 
greatest relative increase in Latin American industrial 
growth took place in industries producing capital and 
durable goods. 

Latin American mining has shown little response to 
the incentive of industrial production, says the survey, 
and this slow development “is in marked contrast to the 
dynamism shown by this activity in other regions.” It 
explains why Latin America’s share of world output has 
been declining since around 1945. The exceptions were 
iron ore and petroleum, where output increased more 
rapidly than in the rest of the world. 

The production of agriculture, including both crops 
and livestock, fell off by about 1.5 per cent in 1956 
from the satisfactory level of the previous year, says 
the survey. Based on a comparison with the region’s 
population, agricultural production is 5 per cent lower 
than during the prewar period. The decrease was due 
to a number of factors, not least of which was bad 
weather in many parts of the region. Sowing was re- 
stricted and the area for export crops was limited in 
some countries. 

Prices for agricultural and animal products rose 
less proportionately in comparison with other com- 
modities, so that the terms of trade of agriculture de- 
teriorated sharply. More importance was attached to 
agricultural activities producing for domestic markets, 
and there was a 3 per cent increase in this sector. But 
production for export dropped by 9 per cent in relation 
to 1955, and the position remains insecure because of 
the competition among exporter countries to find out- 
lets for their surpluses, the survey reports. 


Prize cattle shipped by Brazil's Department of Agriculture into the interior for breeding purposes. 
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Economic and Social Council 


Urges Industrialization, Land Reform 


Bikes Economic and Social Council held its twenty- 

third session at United Nations Headquarters, New 
York, from April 16 to May 2. In the course of the 
session, the Council recommended measures designed 
to further assist underdeveloped countries in imple- 
menting programs of industrialization and land reform; 
urged expansion of international travel for greater eco- 
nomic, social and cultural benefits; and called for 
studies on the improvement of information in less de- 
veloped areas. It asked for further demographic re- 
search, particularly in Africa; and also discussed the 
annual reports of the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, and the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF ). 

The Economic and Social Council, one of the six 
principal organs of the United Nations, consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly, six 
of whom are elected each year for a three-year term. 
Retiring members are eligible for immediate re-election. 

In accordance with the United Nations Charter, the 
Council promotes higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, economic and social progress, international 
cultural and educational cooperation, and universal re- 
spect for and observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

The following eighteen countries are represented on 
the Council in 1957: Argentina, Brazil, Canada, China, 
the Dominican Republic, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Greece, Indonesia, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Poland, the USSR, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Yugoslavia. 

Officers of the Council for the current year are: 
President—Mohammad Mir Khan (Pakistan); First 
Vice-President—Miss Minerva Bernardino (Dominican 
Republic); and Second Vice-President—Jerzy Michal- 
owski (Poland). 


Recommendations of the Council 
in the Economic Field 


During its twenty-third session, the Council took the 
following economic decisions. It took note of the reports 
of both the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

The Managing Director of the Fund, Per Jacobsson, 
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in presenting the report of the Fund, stated that the 
period under review (May 1, 1955, to January 31, 
1957) had been one of exceptionally great activity. 
Referring to the recent large transaction with the United 
Kingdom, he said it was occasioned by the Suez crisis, 
and that it was not only in the interest of that country 
but also in the general interest for support to be given 
to a currency in which more than one half of the 
world’s transactions were settled. 

He remarked that the distinguishing mark of the 
present economic upsurge was the pronounced increase 
in business investments, the financing of which had had 
inflationary repercussions. He added that while authori- 
ties appeared quite ready to resort to increased spending 
in times of depression to stimulate the economy, they 
seemed to show great unwillingness to carry out the 
necessary retrenchment in a period of boom. 

Eugene R. Black, President of the Bank, in present- 
ing the Bank’s report, stated that the total of $507 
million lent in 1956 was more than had ever been lent 
before in a single year. 

He stressed that a government desiring to increase 
the rate of growth of its country should set itself a goal 
and work out a coordinated program for reaching that 
goal. He added that in evaluating a loan application the 
Bank had to consider not merely the specifics of the 
project but the many competing claims on the nation’s 
resources as well. The Bank also asked that the essen- 
tial standards of public administration be observed and, 
more generally, whether a government was willing or 
able to deal effectively with inflation. 

He expressed belief that loans were apt to lend them- 
selves more readily than grants-in-aid to businesslike 
administration. He pointed out, however, that if loans 
were to increase substantially the fixed foreign ex- 
change obligations of the borrowing countries, this tech- 
nique would only weaken their credit. This danger, he 
said, could be avoided by a properly conceived system 
of loans repayable in the currency of the borrower. 

In a resolution adopted unanimously, the Council 
took note of a progress report on implementation of 
the Secretary-General’s program of work on industriali- 
zation and productivity. The Council looked forward to 
intensified implementation of this program. of work, 
with special attention to the needs of the Middle East 
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Workers checking generator made at the Rade Koncar 
electrical equipment factory in Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


and Africa. The Secretary-General was requested to 
explore further possibilities of organizing, in connection 
with the studies on industrialization, seminars, consulta- 
tion and training centres which would serve the prac- 
tical application of the program. He was also requested 
to consider the possibility of collecting available up-to- 
date basic economic data. 

In another unanimously-adopted resolution, the 
Council urged governments to continue their efforts to 
implement General Assembly and Council recom- 
mendations on land reform. It suggested that they un- 
dertake specific studies of implementation of land re- 
form measures and their impact on production, living 
standards, and economic and social development. The 
attention of governments was called to the availability 
of technical advice and assistance from the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies. 

The Secretary-General and the appropriate special- 
ized agencies were invited to give particular attention 
to activities such as the dissemination of information 
regarding the experience of individual countries with 
national measures of land reform; the organization of 
seminars and training courses on institutional problems 
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to assist in the promotion of sound national land poli- 
cies; and the encouragement, with the aid of technical 
assistance from the United Nations, of appropriate 
pilot projects in individual countries. A progress report 
for submission in 1962 was requested. 

The Council further renewed its recommendation 
that the International Bank give sympathetic consid- 
eration to loan applications for development projects 
designed to implement programs of agrarian reform. 

The Council unanimously invited governments to en- 
courage the organization of cooperatives, including the 
training of staff, in the less developed areas, and especi- 
ally in the field of agriculture and fisheries and in the 
general field of community development. The govern- 
ments of underdeveloped countries were asked to bear 
in mind that assistance in promoting the development 
of cooperatives was available from various technical 
assistance programs. The Secretary-General was re- 
quested to continue specific studies on the role of co- 
operatives in community development and low-cost 
housing programs. 

A number of resolutions concerning transport and 
communications were adopted by the Council. One of 
these requested the Secretary-General to establish a 
group of experts to prepare a report on the differences 
among the main rules governing tonnage measurement 
now in force and their apparent shortcomings in order 
to help bring about greater uniformity in such regula- 
tions. Another resolution recommended that govern- 
ments recognize in international traffic any valid do- 
mestic driving permit 'ssued by the competent author- 
ity after proof of competence. 

Another resolution requested the Secretary-General 
to set up a committee of not more than nine qualified 
experts from countries interested in the international 
transport of dangerous goods, to revise as might be 
necessary and keep up to date the list of dangerous 
goods proposed by the United Nations Committee of 
Experts on the Transport of Dangerous Goods, to allot 
to each substance a number for ready identification, 
and to study further the problem of packing. 

In a unanimously-adopted resolution relating to inter- 
national tourism, the Council recalled its 1955 invita- 
tion to Member States to examine the beneficial effect 
which increased tourism could have on their internal 
economies and the part it played in international trade. 
Member States were asked to survey their tourist facili- 
ties to determine existing deficiencies, to give adequate 
support to the official organizations engaged in the 
development of tourism, to simplify wherever practic- 
able the entry and exit procedures and formalities ap- 
plicable to tourists, and to encourage the exchange of 
technical advice between countries. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was requested to report on the measures taken in 
response to this resolution. 

Following a request by the eleventh session of the 
General Assembly, the Council asked its Commission 
on International Commodity Trade to give special con- 
sideration to present international commodity problems 
in relation to world economic stability. 
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Recommendations of the Council 
in the Social Field 


The Council adopted two resolutions concerning 
work in the demographic field. The first requests the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the govern- 


ments concerned, the specialized agencies and other 
international agencies, to study possibilities in improve- 
ment of census and vital statistics in Africa. The Sec- 
retary-General is asked to explore also the feasibility 
of early establishment of demographic training centres 
in Africa. The second resolution urges governments to 
assist the United Nations in its efforts to recruit demo- 
graphic experts for technical assistance missions by 
making such experts available, and invites the special- 
ized agencies to collaborate with the United Nations in 
this field. 

The Council referred to its Commission on the Status 
of Women for study a recommendation of the United 
Nations Conference on a Supplementary Convention on 
the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade and Institu- 
tions and Practices Similar to Slavery. The recom- 
mendation was that the Council “consider the appropri- 
eteness of initiating a study of the question of marriage 
with the object of drawing attention to the desirability 
of free consent of both parties to a marriage and of the 
establishment of a minimum age for marriage, prefer- 
ably of not less than fourteen years.” 

The Council took note of a communication to the 
Secretary-General, dated April 19, 1957, from the 
Government of Saudi Arabia regarding alleged viola- 
tions of trade union rights in Saudi Arabia. The Sec- 
retary-General in October 1956 had transmitted copies 
of the charges, made by the World Federation of Trade 
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Unions and by the International Confederation of Free 
[rade Unions, to the Saudi Arabian Government, and 
inquired whether it would consent to the forwarding of 
the charges to the International Labor Organization for 
reference to ILO’s Fact-Finding Conciliation Com- 
mission on Freedom of Association. Since Saudi Arabia 
is not a member of ILO, its consent was necessary be- 
fore the allegation could be investigated by that body. 
The reply of the Saudi Arabian Government rejected 
the charges made and stated that referral of the allega- 
tion to ILO could serve no useful purpose at the present 
time. 

On the question of improving the media of informa- 
tion in underdeveloped countries, the Council recom- 
mended that the Secretary-General investigate the . 
problem further. 

A unanimously-adopted resolution of the Council 
noted with satisfaction the work of UNICEF. The Chair- 
man of UNICEF’s Budgetary and Administrative Com- 
mittee had informed the Council that UNICEF was cur- 
rently assisting a total of 319 programs throughout the 
world to promote maternal and child welfare, control 
diseases, improve nutrition and give aid in emergencies. 
In 1956, some 30 million children and mothers had 
benefited from UNICEF-aided programs; the goal for 
1957 was to reach over 45 million. 


Other Action of the Council 


Other activities of the Council during its twenty- 
third session included the filling of vacancies on its 
functional commissions and other subsidiary bodies, 
and the consideration of the provisional agenda for its 
twenty-fourth session. 


The land reform program in Italy 
has provided many small farms 
from ancient estates. The 
farmers are able to rent tractors 
and heavy agricultural equipment. 
Farm production is rising, 

and thousands of workers 

have found new employment. 





World Celebration of Tenth Anniversary 


of Universal Declaration Planned by 


Human Rights Commission 


gen Commission on Human Rights has recommended 
that the tenth anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which will fall on December 10, 
1958, be celebrated throughout the world. In a reso- 
lution adopted on April 5, the Commission’s thirteenth 
session urged all states to join in observances to mark a 
significant date in the history of human progress and 
spur new efforts towards ensuring stricter respect for 
human rights. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was 
adopted by the General Assembly on December 10, 
1948, without a dissenting vote. Its thirty articles set 
forth man’s inalienable personal, civil, political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights and freedoms. The 
Assembly proclaimed these rights and freedoms as a 
“common .tandard of achievements for all peoples and 
all nations,” and called upon all Member States, the 
Secretary-General and the specialized agencies to help 
spread awareness of them throughout the world. 

The Declaration is becoming widely known. Since its 
proclamation, it has been translated into some fifty 
languages and has been circulated among large sections 
of the world’s population, Its influence has been felt 
in the work of international organizations, in treaties, 
and in national constitutions, legislations and court 
decisions. 

The Commission on Human Rights, since its estab- 
lishment in 1947, has been engaged in preparing an 
international bill of rights. The international bill was 
initially conceived in three parts: a declaration, a cove- 
nant and measures of implementation. The Declaration 
was proclaimed by the General Assembly in 1948, and 
the Assembly has been considering two draft Covenants 
on Human Rights with measures of implementation. 

In order to help achieve worldwide observance of the 
Universal Declaration’s tenth anniversary, a series of 
specific recommendations were adopted by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. Among these were special 
sittings of parliaments of Member States, special mes- 
sages from heads of states, appropriate ceremonies at 
the offices of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, national and international art competitions, 
and an international radio hook-up with the participa- 
tion of personalities distinguished in the field of human 
rights. 

Noting that the Universal Declaration had been 
adopted in Paris, the Commission recommended to the 
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Economic and Social Council that the Commission’s 
next session should be held in Paris, so as to associate 
the group directly with the celebrations. 

The Commission expressed the desire that the Gen- 
eral Assembly complete the work on the two draft Cove- 
nants on Human Rights before December 10, 1958. 

Additional recommendations adopted by the Com- 
mission at its thirteenth session, held at Geneva from 
April 1 to 26, dealt, among other things, with prevention 
of discrimination and protection of minorities, freedom 
of information and the right of asylum. 

The Commission on Human Rights is one of the 
eight expert functional commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council established to aid the Council in 
its work. The Commission, which is the only one men- 
tioned by name in the United Nations Charter (Article 
68), keeps international problems in its field under 
continuous review. If maintains close contact with the 
work of the Secretariat in this field, studies the problems 
and proposals referred to it by the Council, and submits 
to it detailed reports and recommendations. 

The Commission consists of eighteen members. Its 
present membership is as follows: Argentina, Ceylon, 
China, France, India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Norway, the Philippines, Poland, the Ukrainian 
SSR, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The officers of the Commission for the current 
year are Felixberto M. Serrano (Philippines), Chair- 
man; Erik Colban (Norway), First Vice-Chairman; 
S. S. Gunewardene (Ceylon), Second Vice-Chairman; 
and Emilio Calderon-Puig (Mexico), Rapporteur. 

The Commission has 2 Sub-Commission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, of 
twelve members. It is the only functional sub-com- 
mission in existence. 

In considering the right of asylum, the Commission 
had before it a memorandum from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral summarizing the work already done by the United 
Nations in this field which dealt with such aspects of the 
question as the right of an individual to claim asylum, 
the right of a state to grant or refuse asylum, eligibility 
for asylum, the admission or expulsion of refugees and 
stateless persons, the repatriation of prisoners of war, 
extra-territorial asylum, and the role that the United 
Nations might play regarding the right of asylum. 

The Commission’s resolution on this matter observed 
that the practical implementation of the right of asylum 
still remained a pressing necessity and that it was there- 
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fore important to draw the attention of Member States 
and public opinion to the principles which should govern 
the granting of asylum. 

A draft declaration on the right of asylum, submitted 
by France, was sent by the Commission to governments 
with the request that they comment on the preliminary 
document before the end of the year. 

A report on prevention of discrimination and pro- 
tection of minorities by its sub-commission was ex- 
amined in detail by the Commission. 

On the matter of discrimination in employment, de- 
bate centered on whether an international instrument 
to prohibit discriminatory practices should be con- 
cluded. A record of the Commission’s exchange of views 
was transmitted to the International Labor Organization. 
The latter’s debate on this subject at its forthcoming 
annual conference in June will subsequently be con- 
sidered by the Commission on Human Rights. 

Governments were invited by the Commission to 
reply as soon as possible to questions asked of them 
relating to discrimination in religious rights and practices. 

Pending receipt of a full report from its special rap- 
porteur on discrimination in the field of political rights, 
the Commission put off that question until its next 
session. 

The attention of governments was drawn by the Com- 
mission to the importance of seminars in combating 
discrimination, and a series of organizational steps for 
the convening of such seminars was recommended. 

After examining in detail a comprehensive report on 
discrimination in education, prepared by Charles Am- 
moun (Lebanon), special rapporteur, the Commission 
decided that further efforts to solve the problem should 
continue in close cooperation with UNESCO. The Com- 


mission also decided that wide circulation should be ~ 


given to the report and to summaries of it, and that the 
report should be sent to members of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. The governments have 


been asked to submit before the end of the year com- 
ments on the recommendations made. 

The Commission, awaiting further consideration by 
its sub-commission, postponed a decision on the advis- 
ability of convening a second conference of non-govern- 
mental organizations interested in ending discriminatory 
practices. 

A committee on freedom of information, composed 
of France, Mexico, Poland, Lebanon and India, was 
established by the Commission. Scheduled to convene 
before the Commission’s next session, the committee 
will examine all recommendations and decisions pre- 
viously adopted by various bodies of the United Nations 
in the field of freedom of information, Wherever neces- 
sary, the committee is to recommend measures for im- 
plementation. It will also consider measures to develop 
information media. 

A preliminary report on freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, detention and exile, prepared by a committee 
established by the Commission in 1956, sets out the 
broad lines along which a study on this subject will be 
developed. This question will be considered in detail 
by the Commission at its next session. 

A draft Declaration on the Rights of the Child, pre- 
pared by the Social Commission, was transmitted by the 
Commission on Human Rights to Member States in 
order to ascertain their views concerning the form and 
content of an international declaration in that field. The 
record of the Commission’s discussion was appended, 
and governments were requested to submit their ob- 
servations before the end of the year. ; 

The Commission at its recently-concluded session 
established a five-member committee to survey the 
publication of the Yearbook on Human Rights. This 
had become necessary in view of the large number of 
governmental communications received for inclusion 
in the Yearbook. The committee is to study the meas- 
ures necessary to keep the Yearbook within reasonable 
proportions without excluding any valuable material. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1956 
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Population statistics according to 


ethnic and economic characteristics 
are a special feature of the 1956 
Demographic Yearbook. This com- 
pletes the comprehensive presenta- 
tion of world population data begun 
in the 1955 Yearbook. which may be 
considered a companion volume. 
Of particular interest are the data 
on religion, language, country of 


birth, citizenship, and race; level 
of education and school attendance; 
and, the economically active seg- 
ment by occupation and industry. 

Also included are the usual series 
of population estimates and statis- 
tics of live births, deaths, stillbirths, 
marriages, divorces, and expecta- 
tion of life. The 1956 Yearbook 
contains 744 pages. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1956.X111.5 . 
Paperbound: $7.00, 50/-sterling, 30 Swiss francs 
Clothbound: $8.50, 60/-sterling, 36 Swiss francs 

Bilingual (English-French) edition. 


Obtainable in national currencies from United Nations sales agents. 
Descriptive brochure available on request. 








A rRAVELER planning a fairly long trip abroad, with 
visits to many countries, might find that it takes 

him more time to gather together all the documents he 

needs to cross frontiers than to make the trip itself 

Gone are the days when he had only to pack up and 
go, as his father might have gone, armed with merely 
a birth certificate or other simple identification. 

At present, a disconcerting number of documents 
are required; a complicating factor, moreover, is that 
requirements vary from country to country. 

For a trip by air around the world, a traveler would 
need about twenty-eight different types of documents 
In addition to a passport, he would need visas for many 
of the countries on his itinerary, health certificates, 
about thirty-one photographs, police and medical cer- 
tificates, letters proving his financial status, income tax 
clearances, exit permits, personal declarations of origin 
and health, foreign exchange declarations, and a few 
others. A Brazilian, say, visiting fourteen countries 
only two years ago, needed twenty-four kinds of docu- 
ments, ranging from a passport and thirteen visas to 
departure bonds worth $410. At the same time, an 
American could circle the world in five days for as 
little as $1,347.85. But it would have taken him several 
weeks and $127.57 


quired by his own and other governments. He would 


in fees to get the documents re- 
have needed a passport, eight visas, police and health 
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The tendency in many 
countries is to relax 
customs restrictions 
for tourists. 


Overcoming 


Travel 


Barriers 


certificates, a letter from a travel agency or an airline 
stating his itinerary, a letter explaining his travel plans, 
twenty-one photographs and various vaccination and 
inoculation certificates. Once on his way, he would be 
plagued by further documentary rigors and frontier 
customs formalities. 

Things were not always so difficult for the traveler, 
at least as far as frontier requirements were concerned. 
There was a time, not long ago, when passports were 
not required. Passports have been used for centuries as 
safe-conduct passes in time of war, but only relatively 
recently have they become compulsory. A passport was 
simply a convenient means of identification, requesting 
that the bearer be recognized as a citizen of the country 
and allowed to pass freely and safely. Its compulsory 
use is relatively new—mostly since the First World 
War. The United States, for example, has required pass- 
ports only since that time, and Great Britain required 
compulsory passports for aliens only after 1920. 

The trend now is toward returning to simpler re- 
quirements. Tourist travel is a growing, worldwide in- 
dustry which has strengthened the economy of many 
countries and plays an important part in international 
trade. Governments, in general, are anxious to encour- 
age its development. 

Since the last world war, the booming tourist indus- 
try has scored a new record each year, reaching a peak 
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in 1956. That year, an estimated fifty million travelers 
were on the move throughout the world. It was prob- 
ably the greatest single year in the history of tourism, 
and few corners of the world, however remote, re- 
mained unvisited. 

Some statistics may serve to illustrate the economic 
impact of this inuustry. In Italy, government authorities 
million the contribution which the 
tourist industry made toward the country’s balance of 
payments in 1956. Danish industry earned its biggest 
income in 1956 from tourism. There, during the first 
nine months of the year, 375,000 visitors spent $50 
million, against $44 million in 1955. Great Britain 
reached a new high of about $476 million, as against 
$436 million in 1955, with 1,100,000 visitors, as 
against 1,087,000. Foreign tourists swelled West Ger- 


estimated at $37 


many’s reserves for exchange by $310 million. During 
the fiscal year ending in March, India earned $21 mil- 
lion from the tourist traffic, a four-fold increase over 
1953. Tourism, according to Timothy J. O’Driscoll, 
director-general of the Irish Tourist Board, is [reland’s 
second most important industry, accounting for about 
$85 million of its annual income; agriculture, of course, 
the leading source of income. 

Despite the large income which various countries de- 
rive from the travel industry, its possibilities remain 


largely untapped. Many countries, for one reason or 
another, have not yet fully developed their potential. 


Gradually it has been recognized more and more 
widely that in addition to tourist attractions and facili- 
ties, more liberal entry and exit requirements and more 
relaxed customs regulations for tourists would tend to 
promote international travel. 


United Nations and International Travel 


In recent years, the United Nations and its Member 
Governments, as well as inter-governmental and non- 
governmental organizations active in the field, have 
worked to promote the development of the travel in- 
dustry by encouraging simplified international travel 
regulations that should help to make the tourist's life 
easier. Several international conferences were held to 
consider the subject. 

Progress to date has not been spectacular, but sev- 
eral steps forward have been taken. Some countries 
have already reduced their entry requirements to a 
fairly reasonable minimum. Many no longer require 
visas; some even accept a tourist card instead of a pass- 
port. 

Much, however, remains to be done, and recognizing 
this, the Economic and Social Council, on the recom- 
mendation of its fifteen-nation Transport and Commu- 
nications Commission, on April 26 adopted three reso- 
lutions intended to cut red tape in international travel 
and to encourage tourism. One resolution calls for con- 


Africa is drawing more travelers. Eastleigh Airport, near Nairobi, is a key point on a main north-south air route. 


‘ 
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tinued efforts to encourage international travel for its 
economic, social and cultural benefits. Another requests 
governments to simplify and unify passport and frontier 
formalities and to submit information on tourist fa- 
cilities. 

A third deals with tourist motor traffic. It recom- 
mends that governments recognize valid domestic driv- 
ing permits and that, in cases of language difficulties 
and where issuing an international driving permit is not 
feasible, an official translation of the domestic permit 
in the language of the countries where it is to be used 
be attached to the domestic permit. The resolution also 
recommends that governments be queried on their 
plans for implementing the Council’s recommendation 
on the reciprocal recognition of domestic driving per- 
mits and invites the Secretary-General to report to the 
ninth session of the Commission on their progress in 
strengthening licensing standards relative to the physi- 
cal and mental fitness of applicants. 

The resolutions were adopted after the Commission 
studied the extensive note from the Secretary-General 
containing replies from thirty-four nations to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out at the Council’s request on March 
21, 1955. 

The Council, after surveying the development of in- 
ternational travel and its future prospects, requested 
the members of the United Nations and of the special- 
ized agencies to examine the benefits of tourism on 
their economy and its part in international trade, and 
asked them to report on action taken to relax travel 
restrictions and improve tourist facilities. 


Widespread Interest in Tourism 

All the replies indicated interest in developing tour- 
ism. The tourist industry, most countries pointed out, 
‘is an important source of their revenue. Germany 
stressed the social effects of increasing tourist traffic 
and summarized a number of measures designed to 
promote it on the national and international level. India 
reported on its efforts to develop and promote tourism, 
thus furthering mutual understanding and good will as 
well as obtaining substantial economic benefits. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics stated that tourism 
leads to “the strengthening of peace” and referred to 
recent measures intended to develop cooperation be- 
tween nations, particularly in the sphere of tourism. 
She reported that the exchange of tourists between the 
USSR and other countries has increased considerably 
as a result. The United States reported that it encour- 
ages international tourism. The Vatican City expressed 
its support of action aimed at developing tourism 

Some replies underlined the economic importance of 
tourism by providing information on its development. 
The information given consists mostly of data concerning 
the number of temporary visitors from abroad (Aus- 
tralia, Belgian Congo, Ceylon, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Germany, India, Japan, Mexico and Portugal); 
which is in some cases compared with foreign ex- 
change income from other sources (Belgian Congo, 
Germany, Japan, Mexico and Portugal). 


Belgium provided information concerning employ- 
ment in the tourist industry, capital invested, and the 
beneficial effects on the national economy and on for- 
eign trade. Mexico gave a breakdown of the money 
spent by tourists and commented on the beneficial ef- 
fects on its economy. 


Improved Tourist Facilities 


Although nearly every nation reported that hotel fa- 
cilities are increasing and improving, the need for fur- 
ther expansion and improvement was widely recognized. 

Australia reported a slowing up in the flow of tour- 
ists because of lack of modern hotels and services. 
Hotel building is only now starting to get under way 
again since World War II. Transportation, however, 
particularly civil aviation, has made tremendous prog- 
ress since the war 

Several countries reported on official government aid 
in providing tourist facilities. Belgium, for example, 
mentioned arrangements for cheap credit for building 
and modernizing hotels; Germany referred to govern- 
ment aid, pointing out the high credit requirements of 
the hotel and restaurant industry. Sweden considered 
that special financial facilities for the hotel industry 
were unwarranted. China reported that it provides 
guidance for hotel management, while Ceylon favored 
foreign investment. India referred to a possible allot- 
ment of funds from the Five-Year Plan for the tourist 
industry. Japan mentioned government financial aid 
and technical advice and tax relief given the hotel in- 
dustry. 

China, Cuba, Ethiopia, Germany, Japan, India and 
Mexico reported on transportation and legislative devel- 
opments. Germany mentioned special events arranged 
to attract tourists and mentioned the hotel industry’s ef- 
forts to employ well-trained personnel familiar with 
foreign languages. Mexico reported that the altered ex- 
change rate of the Mexican peso draws American tour- 
ists. The United States described the advanced devel- 
opment of its tourist facilities and reported a domestic 
travel volume of $15 billion and an expenditure abroad 
of $1.6 billion. Japan reported that she is sending out 
teams of observers to Western Europe to study tourist 
administration, legislation, organization, and publicity, 
as well as tourist facilities, including hotel and trans- 
portation accommodations. 


Official Backing 


Several countries—Australia, Belgium, Belgian Con- 
go, China, Germany, Japan, Sweden and the United 
States—reported government support of tourist acen- 
cies. China, Colombia and India mentioned arrange- 
ments with private travel agents. Cuba transmitted 


legislation concerning its official tourist organization, 
while Colombia, Germany, Japan, Mexico and the 
USSR forwarded information on the activities of their 
respective official agencies. The USSR provided infor- 
mation on arrangements concluded with travel agencies 
abroad for international travel. 
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With the help of two loans from the International Bank, Thailand has modernized its railroad system. 


Many, especially European countries, reported that, 
following the Council’s suggestion, they had worked 
out arrangements with other countries to permit tour- 
ists to enter without visas and, in some cases, without 
passport 3. 

The United States reported that it permits Canadians 
and Mexicans to enter without passports, but that it 
cannot allow other nationals to do so because it must 
have “a reasonable assurance that some foreign coun- 
try will receive the alien whenever he becomes deport- 
able.” 

Most nations reporting said that they had discon- 
tinued requiring exit visas, although China and the 
United States still require visitors to check out. China 


gave no explanation for this requirement; the United 
States wishes to be sure that visitors comply with the 
regulations of the Department of Internal Revenue. 
The United States reported, however, that visas are 
easier to obtain and that non-immigrant visas are now 
good for any number of visits during a four-year period. 
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India was the only nation not reporting progress in 
the elimination of visas, although she has eased cus- 
toms formalities, considered among the most formid- 
able in the world. India’s neighbor, Pakistan, reported 
that visitors from six Western nations need no visas 
for entry, that visas are free and easier to obtain for 
United States citizens and cheaper for citizens of Iraq, 
Jordan, and Lebanon. 


Customs Formalities 


Almost all countries reported efforts to relax cus- 
toms formalities for tourists. Ceylon stated that customs 
formalities have been reduced to a minimum and that 
a revision of entry and exit procedures is being con- 
sidered. Colombia reported that the basic program of 
its National Tourist Department is directed toward sim- 
plifying formalities affecting tourists. Germany men- 
tioned her efforts to free tourist traffic from all hind- 
rances such as passport and visa requirements and cus- 
toms and currency formalities. 
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Last year was the biggest 
travel year in history, with 
five million people on the 
move throughout the world. 


Mexico summarized measures taken to reduce legal 
and customs formalities for United States and Cana- 
dian citizens at the frontier. Austria, the Belgian 
Congo, Germany, Japan, Mexico and the United States 
referred to customs regulations on motor vehicles. Aus- 
tria stated that travelers can temporarily import foreign 
motor vehicles under guarantees provided by the Aus- 
trian Automobile Organization. Germany reported sim- 
plified customs regulations on private cars. Japan and 
the United States pointed out that in 1954 they had 
ratified the Convention Concerning Customs Facilities 
for Touring. The former also ratified the Additional 
Protocol Relating to the Importation of Tourist Pub- 
licity Material; the latter, the Customs Convention on 
the Temporary Importation of Private Road Motor 
Vehicles and for Tourism. 

These instruments, concluded in 1954 at the United 
Nations Conference on Customs Formalities for the 
Temporary Importation of Private Road Motor Ve- 
hicles and for Tourism, clarified and standardized re- 
quirements for taking cars across frontiers. In essence, 
the conventions provide that each contracting state 
grant temporary admission without import duties, sub- 
ject to re-exportation, to vehicles owned by tourists. 
Provision was also made for rental cars to be admitted 
and used by third persons duly authorized by holders 
of temporary import papers. The conventions also 
standardized customs requirements in general, with 
each state agreeing to admit, duty-free, certain basic 
items such as clothing, sports gear, and photographic 
equipment. 


Technical Advice 


Belgium and the Belgian Congo were among the few 
referring to technical advice. While supporting the sug- 
gestion in principle, they pointed out its limitations be- 
cause of the dissimilar conditions in different areas. 
Belgium, India, Japan and China referred to studies un- 
dertaken abroad by officials in this field. China stated 
that there is a need for closer cooperation with foreign 


travel agencies and international travel organizations. 
Ceylon mentioned that it has undertaken a study of 
travel promotion programs in countries with a well- 
developed tourist industry. Germany expressed wel- 
come of any exchange of technical advice between 
countries concerned with international tourism. India 


mentioned a request for a foreign expert to advise on 
operating a hotel training school. The United States 
pointed out that, under certain conditions, it could pro- 
vide technical assistance on tourism. 

These replies, although providing much valuable in- 
formation on international travel conditions, give a far 
from complete picture, partly due to the fact that sev- 
eral major tourist countries did not answer the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Nevertheless, officials concerned with the develop- 
ment of international tourism may find them useful. 
And the traveler may get from them an idea of the con- 
ditions and requirements which he may expect to find 
today, and perhaps an indication of future trends. 
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The fellowship holders (second row), visiting the opening meeting of the Economic and Social Council. 


Educators on ‘Tour 


Aw P OF EDUCATORS, leaders in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization’s 
program of education for international understanding, 
recently completed two weeks of study and observation 
at United Nations Headquarters. Their study period at 
Headquarters was from May | to May 19. 

The six educators came from Afghanistan, Austria, 
Burma, Denmark and Kashmir. Each is a key figure 
in the activities related to the Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding and Cooperation program in the 
schools of his home country. They were: 

U Tin Aye, Secretary, National Commission for 
UNESCO, Burma. Formerly head of the Audio-Visual 
Education Division, Ministry of Education. 

Dr. Abdul Ghafur, Headmaster, Lycée Habiba, 
Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Dr. Mogens B. Lange, Senior Master, Birkerod Stats- 
skole, Birkerod, Denmark. 

Dr. Amar Nath Mattoo, Head, Department of His- 
tory and Geography, C. M. S. Tyndale Biscoe Memorial 
High School, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Dr. Alfred Nikl, Headmaster, Bundesrealschule, and 
Lecturer, Institute of Pedagogics, Vienna, Austria. 

Dr. Carl Tscherning, Senior Master, Birkerod Stats- 
skole, Birkerod, Denmark. 

Under this UNESCO program, 104 especially selected 
secondary schools and teacher training institutions in 
thirty-two countries are carrying out comprehensive 
projects of experimental activities designed to increase 
knowledge of world affairs and international under- 
standing, with emphasis on the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. The program is 
intended not only to further the general development 
of education for international understanding in the 
schools of the Member States, but also to yield sub- 
stantial information on the relative effectiveness of the 
different methods and materials used. 

The fellowship holders were on a tour taking them 
to several of the countries cooperating in the program. 
Most of their one-month stay in the United States was 
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spent in the New York City area, where they were able 
to study a variety of institutions. The members of the 
group, ranging in age from twenty-nine to forty-five, 
were primarily interested in observing classes on inter- 
national cooperation and understanding in United States 
schools and in studying the methods and materials used. 

At Headquarters, the educators visited the opening 
meeting of the twenty-third session of the Economic 
and Social Council and met with officials of the Educa- 
tion Section of the Department of Public Information. 
They attended the In-Service Course for Teachers on 
the United Nations and participated in several group 
discussions on topics such as “United Nations Films 
and Other Visual Aids for Use in Educational Pro- 
grams,” “The Operation of the United Nations Trus- 
teeship System,” “The Work of the United Nations in 
Community Development,” “Principles and Problems of 
Collective Security,” “United Nations Work for Human 
Rights,” “The United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance,” “Methods and Materials Used in 
Teaching about the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies,” and other topics. 

Apart from the actual fellowship studies, the group 
interviewed persons and visited institutions of profes- 
sional interest to them. They toured Columbia Uni- 
versity and conferred with the staff of the Library 
School. They studied the facilities of Fordham Uni- 


-versity and visited Manhasset High School, as well as 


several New York City high schools, including the New 
Lincoln School, a private, coeducational institution, and 
the Joan of Arc Junior High School, a public school. 
They participated in conferences at the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Research of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation and in a core curriculum seminar at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

From New York the educators left for Albany, where 
a program of study was prepared for them by the New 
York State Education Department. From there they 
went to Canada, where they visited an experimental 
school in Toronto. Subsequently they will visit schools 
in England and Wales, Germany and France. 
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“A ROOM OF STILLNESS” 


The following is the text of a statement made by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold at a luncheon gathering at United Nations Headquarters on April 
24. At this luncheon a committee known as Friends of the United Nations Medita- 
tion Room presented a check for $12,600 from private contributors, the first to be 
received as a result of a project by the committee to provide $15,000 in private 
contributions to supplement United Nations funds and other donations for remodel- 
ing the Meditation Room. Warren R. Austin, former Permanent Representative of 
the United States to the United Nations, is honorary chairman of the committee. 
The presentation was made by Wallace C. Speers on the committee’s behalf. Moor- 
head Wright, President of the Laymen’s Movement for a Christian World, presided 
at the luncheon. 

The Meditation Room, remodeled and enlarged, was reopened last February 
for the use of delegates and visitors to the United Nations, although further re- 


modeling is still to be completed. The project to remodel the room was approved 


and has been supervised personally by the Secretary-General. 


[' is a very great gift indeed that you have just given 

to us, a very great gift not only in substance but also 
in spirit. It is a sign of your trust in the spirit in which 
we are trying to work, it is an encouraging sign also of 
your confidence in our work for the purposes we are 
trying to serve. 

The Meditation Room is a kind of stepchild of the 
architects of this house; it was brought into being, as 
you have said, as an experiment, but now I am happy 
to confirm that it is a permanent part of the building 
and I am sure it will be of increasing importance. How- 
ever, because of its origin, a very small space was re- 
served for the room and the problem was how to arrange 
that small space in such a dignified way that it would 
not give people the feeling that it was something that 
had just happened as an experiment, but that it was a 
thing of essential importance. 

Perhaps in thanking very warmly all who have con- 
tributed to this gift I might say a few words about how 
Mr. Wallace Harrison, the architect, and I have looked 
at the problem and how we look at the future. 

We had, as I said, a very small space within which 
we sought to achieve a room of stillness. This house 
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must have one room, one place which is dedicated to 
silence, dedicated to silence in the outward sense and 
stillness in the inner sense. Besides the smallness of the 
space, we had another difficulty. In a room of this kind 
in a house of this character we could not use any of the 
symbols with which man has been used to link his 
meditation; we had to work on the basis of symbols 
common to all. 

In a sense, what I think we had at the back of our 
minds was something which is said, I believe, in an 
ancient Chinese script, that the significance of the vessel 
is not in its shell but in the void. The significance of a 
room is not the walls but in what is framed by the 
walls; that is to say, we had to create a room of stillness, 
a room of stillness where nothing intrudes on those who 
want to find stillness. In a way that was a help, because 
it meant that we could perhaps virtually do without 
symbols if on the other hand we achieved purity. Finally 
we felt that if within the framework we could achieve 
an absolute purity of line and color we could realize 
all we wanted, a room of stillness with perhaps one 
very simple symbol—light, striking on stone. It is for 
that reason that in the centre of the room there is this 
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block of iron ore, shimmering like ice in a shaft of light 
from above. That is the only symbol in the room—a 
meeting of the light of the sky and the earth. 

However, in a certain sense the symbolism goes one 
step further. I do not know whether there is anything 
elsewhere quite like the arrangement of this room with 
a big block of stone in its centre. The origin of the idea 
was one which I think you will all recognize; you will 
find it in many great religions; it is the altar. In this 
case it is an empty “altar,” empty not because there is 
no God, but empty because God is worshipped in so 
many forms. The stone in the centre symbolizes an altar 
to the God of all. 


“Weight, Solidity and Permanence” 


At the same time, at least to Mr. Harrison and my- 
self, the block of iron ore had strong associations with 
the cornerstone, the firm element in a world of move- 
ment and turmoil. In this house, with its dynamic 
modern architecture, there are very few things that give 
you the feeling of weight, solidity and permanence. In 
this case we wanted this massive “altar” to give the 
impression of something more than temporary. 

We had also another idea which comes down to what, 
after all, we are trying to do here in this house—we are 
trying to turn swords into ploughshares, and we thought 
we could bless by our thoughts the very material out of 
which arms are made. For that reason we felt it was 
appropriate that the material to represent the earth on 
which we stand, as seen by the light of the sky, should 
be iron ore, the material out of which swords have been 
made and a material out of which homes for man are 
also built. It is a material which represents the very 
paradox of human life; the basic materials offered by 
God to us may be used either for construction or for 
destruction. This leads our thoughts to the necessity of 
choice between the two alternatives. 

You see, therefore, that in the seeming void of the 
room there is something we want to say. We want to 
bring back in this room the stillness which we have lost 
in our streets and in our conference rooms, and to bring 
it back in a setting in which no noise would impinge 
upon our imagination. In that setting we want to bring 
back our thoughts to great and simple truths, to the way 
in which the light of the skies gives life to the earth on 


which we stand 





a symbol to many of us of what the 
light of the spirit gives to man. We want to bring back 
the idea of worship, devotion to something which is 
greater and higher than ourselves. We want to do that 
by the form of our “altar” in such a way as to bring 
to everybody’s mind the fact that every single one of 
us is faced, in his handling of the heritage of the riches 
of this earth, with the choice between the ploughshare 


and the sword. 
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Those were our ideas; we are not, I would say, even 
half way to realizing them. The basic elements are there, 
but we have not yet arrived at the final balance and 
beauty which we do believe we can give it in the end. 
When we come to that point I hope we shall be able to 
meet again and I hope that by that time you will feel 
that we have made the best possible use of your gift 
and have given to this house a centre of stillness, a room 
where, in the meaning of the sentence I quoted from 
Chinese philosophy, the sense of the vessel is not in its 
shell but in its void. After all, when we come to our 
deepest feelings and urgings we have to be alone, we 
have to feel the sky and the earth and hear the voice 
that speaks from within us. We were trying to create 
a Meditation Room where men of all kinds and from all 
regions of the world would have a -place where each 
could find his God. 


The Problems 


May I turn from this explanation of what we tried 
and are still trying to do, and hope one day to achieve, 
to one or two peculiar problems which are connected 
with it. One is a very special problem indeed. The 
Meditation Room is not on the route of the guided 
tours of the building; it is not, and should not be, one 
of the “sights” of the house, On the other hand, we have 
some four or five thousand tourists who turn up here 
each day, and even though we do not ask them to go 
there, they are looking around and are of course welcome 
to enter. The result is that a very large number of people 
go into the room. Most do not go in there to meditate, 
they go to have a look, and that is what creates a prob- 
lem to which I think you might give some thought. How 
may we give to the room its spiritual content, how be 
able to find quiet and stillness in it without being dis- 
turbed by the very many who, although they are quite 
welcome, go there for an entirely different purpose? We 
have exchanged a few words about it here today, and 
one formula which would not hurt anyone’s feelings 
would be to reserve it for a certain number of hours a 
day for meditation. There may be other ways, but I do 
hope the day will come when it really will be a room 
used for meditation, undisturbed by people who go there 
for other purposes—or who, if they go there for other 
purposes, will be welcome to stay for the right one. 


That is another thing which we have to render better 
and more perfect, and I hope that we shall find a solu- 
tion to that also, so that one day the room will really 
and truly be a thing of beauty in which people may 
find stillness, a place which will be a kind of spiritual 
centre not only for those who work here but also for 
the very many who support our work with their warm 
thoughts, good wishes and prayers. In that hope I renew 
my thanks to all of you and all of our friends who have 
so generously contributed to this cause. Thank you. 








United Nations Emergency Force 





Swedish Army Doctor 
Helps Ill and Wounded 


4 >} desert experiences of Swedish Medical Corps 

Captain Odd Wilhelms, of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, have the romantic air of the Arabian 
Nights. For a month and a half he lived in a corner 
of Sinai where the Swedish Battalion, posted on the 
northern section of the Egypt-Israel demarcation line, 
was patrolling the area on camels—nicknamed the 
“taxi of the desert’—carrying small United Nations 
flags and soldiers wearing blue United Nations helmets 


Visits Bedouin Village 


With healthy Swedish troops, as he himself remarked, 
there was little that a doctor could do. Therefore, with 
much time to spare, and impelled by an explorer’s 
instincts which have on several occasions before taken 
him through rare and fascinating experiences, Captain 
Wilhelms pushed forward to a distant Bedouin village 
which until recently was unnamed but is now recog- 
nized by the name “Sayyalah,” which in Arabic might 
mean the place where water drops. It is a three-and-a- 
half-hours drive from El Arish over sand and desert 
without roads and through unmarked areas ridden with 
mines. As soft sands shift with the changing winds, all 
markings get covered. No one knows where mines may 
be until suddenly a stray camel gets blown up. 

In this village spread out on a rocky asin of dried- 
up river, covered with desert shrubs and bushes, lives 
a small Bedouin tribe of six hundred under a seventy- 
year-old Arab chieftain, Marazig. Life is hard for these 
Bedouins, who dare not cultivate the sands for fear of 
mines — seventeen of them have been blown up by 
hidden mines. There is little water except in muddy 
puddles, or they dig deep for it. The men and women 
are poor, weak, undernourished and with no physical 
resistance and. are frequent victims of tuberculosis, 
some in very critical stages. 

Most of them live in bushes. Each clump is known 
by name like the streets in a city. Some live in mud 
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houses, others in tents. Their village is the busy meet- 
ing place of caravans which come on camels. Nomadic 
tribesmen from far and near come into the village and 
may stay as guests for one to three days, but no more. 
hereafter they must move on to a new stopping place. 

Captain Wilhelms found much to do in Sayyalah. In 
the beginning, the Bedouins knew nothing about UNEP. 
They had never heard of such a force, and when they 
first saw the Swedes they mistook them for Russians. 
Although they talked with polite bows, they kept their 
hands on their weapons concealed in their “gallabiah” 
ready for attack. They spied on a young Swedish lieu- 
tenant whom they mistook for an Englishman. Every 
movement of his was watched by Bedouin children who 
reported to their elders. However, with the help of 
interpreters, the atmosphere soon cleared, and the 
Bedouins recognized the value of UNEF. 

Captain Wilhelms came to be respected by them. They 
trusted him and came to him for medical help which 
he readily gave. As a mark of full confidence in him, 
Chieftain Marazig allowed the wives and daughters of 
the tribe—whom no stranger can see or touch—to be 
examined by him. The Chieftain’s own wives—he was 
reported to have six or eight of them—were allowed to 
consult the Swedish doctor. 

Captain Wilhelrns found Marazig’s youngest son—an 
eight-year-old boy—struck with poliomyelitis. His right 
leg was paralyzed. Captain Wilhelms brought him from 
Sayyalah village in his own transport, after a rough 
journey of eleven hours, to the Norwegian hospital at 
El Arish to determine if something could be done. 


A Grateful Chieftain 


Marazig was deeply, grateful. He told Captain Wil- 
helms, “I am sure the Swedish cannot protect themselves. 
You are so few, and you have not many tents. But I 
have one hundred and twenty armed men under my 
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command. They are at your service. They will protect 
you.” 

Patients came to the Swedish doctor offering him live 
chickens and eggs as his medical fee. When he was 
leaving Sayyalah, a big feast was held in his honor. A 
lamb was killed, and the heart, kidney and liver of the 
lamb were roasted. Then the Chieftain and the elder 
tribesmen cut pieces of these and fed Captain Wilhelms 
with their own hands—a great traditional honor indeed. 

Captain Wilhelms, a civilian doctor in Sweden who 
volunteered for service in UNEF, is a bit of a nomad 
himself. Once with a group of five others he went in a 
bus from Stockholm to India. With the others, he spent 
more tan a year on this eventful journey which took 
him through many lands and many strange, exciting 
experiences. He has travelled widely and is always on 
the lookout for adventure. He was also in Korea where 
he had an opportunity of going up the Yalu River. 

In Port Said, when UNEF was following the Anglo- 
French withdrawal, Captain Wilhelms was in charge of 
public health civil affairs. In this capacity he was called 
out at odd hours of the night and day to treat Egyptian 
patients, some of whom were critically ill or danger- 
ously wounded. Going through the streets of Port Said 
or the narrow lanes of an Arab town. especially at 
night, with a great deal of unrest in the city and much 
shooting, was a hazardous job. Through experience the 
Swedish doctor found the safest way to go about the 
streets was with a lighted torch pointing at his United 
Nations helmet. 


Despite language difficulties and tight cordons which 
had sealed parts of the city, Captain Wilhelms went 
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about his work establishing first-aid stations, coaxing 
frightened Egyptian drivers to drive his ambulance 
cars or making his own ramshackle vehicle work by 
frequently pouring cognac in its carburetor. 


A Reluctant Patient 


When the British had drawn into their innermost 
perimeter in Port Said, Captain Wilhelms was called out 
one night to attend a seriously ill Egyptian woman of 
sixty-five. When he reached a dark and dingy house 
on a narrow street which on one side faced the British 
zone and on the other the UNEF area, he found the 
doors bolted, and no amount of knocking would brihg 
any response. Ultimately he managed to get the help of 
one Egyptian who loudly announced to all residents 
that the UNEF doctor was there to treat a patient, so 
they should have no fears in unbarring the doors. Only 
then was the door opened. 

Captain Wilhelms was taken to the roof of the house 
where the old woman—a bad heart case—was lying. 
She refused to be moved to the hospital. She had never 
been to a hospital before in her life, and the idea was 
repugnant to her. Egyptian men and women gathered 
on the roof offered tea and coffee to the doctor. It took 
three days for Captain Wilhelms to convice the old 
woman to move to hospital. There she progressed well. 

Having completed his assignment in Egypt with 
UNEF, Captain Wilhelms has since returned home to 
Sweden. It is safe to predict, however, that he has not 
finished with adventure and that before long some new 
mission will take him into faraway places where he will 
discover friendly people who need his healing skill. 


Captain Wilhelms, the 
Swedish medical officer, 
and Major Dilhon, of 
the Indian contingent, 
being interviewed 

by Ivar Gudmundson, 
United Nations 
Information Officer. 





7 rusteeshup Council’s Reports on 1 erritories 


Recommendations on British 


REPRESENTATIVE conference to re- 
A view the present constitutional ar- 
rangements in Nigeria and the British- 
administered Cameroons was due to take 


place in London during May 
ference, 


The con 
at which all major elements of 
public opinion in the British Cameroons 
are represented, promised to be of the 
utmost significance in the evolution of 
the trust territory towards the objective 
of self-government. 

[he Trusteeship, Council, in its con 
clusions and recommendations on politi 
cal advancement in the territory, was 
confident that “an opportunity will be 
provided for the views of the inhabitants 
of the territory to find free and adequate 
expression in an atmosphere which can- 
not fail to contribute to a spirit of social 
them.” The Counci! 
looked forward “with the greatest inter 
est” to receiving information on the out- 
come of the conference. 

Bearing in mind that political progress 
during the period reviewed was primarily 
concerned with consolidating the consti- 
tutional reforms of 1954 and 1955, the 
Council observed with satisfaction that 
the new constitution is functioning effec- 
tively. It was also observed that the po- 
litical parties and groupings are develop- 
ing in “a healthy manner.” 


solidarity among 


Suffrage and Direct Elections 


universal adult 
suffrage and direct elections in the ter 
ritory evoked the Council's approval. On 
the basis of recommendations made by a 
special committee of the Legislature, reg- 
ulations for elections to the Southern 
Cameroons House of Assembly have 
been revised to provide for registration 
of voters, polling by secret ballot and the 
extension of voting rights to foreigners 
who have resided in the Southern Cam- 
eroons continually for ten years. Re- 
forms have also been introduced by the 
House of Assembly of the northern re- 
gion of the territory providing for elec- 
tions on a constituency basis, the reduc- 
tion in the number of electoral colleges 
and polling by secret ballot. These de- 
velopments were noted “with approval” 
by the Council. It hoped that as women 
come to play a more active role in the 
life of the community the franchise may 
be broadened to provide eventually for 
universal adult suffrage. The Council 
also hoped that in due course arrange- 
ments may be evolved making it possible 
to abolish the provision whereby exercise 
of the right to vote is conditional on the 
payment of tax 

Further reforms in local government 
were noted by the Council which hoped 
that progress in the development of lo- 
cal government institutions will continue. 
With regard to the development of a 
civil service the Council hoped the au- 


The development of 
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thorities concerned will continue to study 
all possible means of hastening the train 
ing of with a view to 
their appointment to responsible posts, 
particularly in the technical branches of 
the civil service 


(Cameroonians, 


Judicial Organization 


The creation of a Moslem court of ap 
peal in the Northern Cameroons was 
Having previously noted the com- 
plete between the executive 
and judicial local govern 
ment organizations in the Southern Cam- 
Council welcomed a new 
Courts Law which, in that 
area, restricts the powers of district offi- 
cers in this field to the hearing of ap- 
peals only in cases of land disputes. The 
Council felt this was an important fur 
ther step towards the complete separa 
tion between the executive and judicial 


noted 
separation 
branches of 


eroons, the 


Customary 


organs Of government 


ittainment of Autonomy 


The Council devoted a separate section 
in its report on the territory to the pro- 
visions of the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution regarding the establishment of in- 
termediate target dates and a final time- 
limit for the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence. A year ago the 
Council had observed that the constitu- 
tional arrangements introduced in 1954 
represented a significant political advance 
for the territory and that, as a result, the 


responsibility for the conduct of its af- 


A village meeting. 


fairs had, to a large extent, devolved 
upon elected governmental organs. 

The Council at that time also noted 
that the constitutional arrangements 
would be reviewed at a representative 
conference to be held in September 1956. 
Expressing the hope that the results of 
the conference would throw light on the 
attainment by the territory of the final 


Cameroons 


objective of Trusteeship and such steps 
as might be required to achieve it, the 
Council invited the administering au 
thority, when submitting its next annual 
report, to state the results of the con- 
ference as affecting the territory, includ- 
ing any proposals concerning its future. 

At its recent session, the Council was 
informed that the conference had been 
postponed and would be held during 
May 1957. In the light of this informa- 
tion and of its detailed regular examina- 
tion of conditions in the territory, the 
Council drew the Assembly’s attention to 
this situation. It noted that the represen- 
conference was to be held this 
May and reaffirmed its conclusions and 
recommendations of a year ago on this 
matter 


tative 


Economic Progress Continues 


The further economic progress achieved 
in both parts of the territory was noted 
with satisfaction. The Government of 
the Southern Cameroons was congratu 
lated “on the realistic manner” in which 
it had met a period of financial string 
ency by concentrating its available re- 
sources on basic development. Gratified 
by the initial success of the government’s 
efforts to encourage foreign private in- 
vestment in the trust territory, the Coun- 
cil was confident that, in carrying out 
this policy, due regard will continue to 
be paid to the interests of the Camer- 
oonians. 

A number of measures have been 
taken giving effect to recommendations 
made by the mission of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Noting this the Council particu- 
larly welcomed the decision to transform 
the Southern Cameroons Production De- 
velopment Board into a development 
agency, and the creation of a separate 
Department of Agriculture for the South- 
ern Cameroons and of a Northern Cam- 
eroons Development Corporation. 

The Council noted, with approval, the 
steps taken to develop production of tea, 
coffee and cotton. Noting also the prog- 
ress made with a number of irrigation 
schemes, despite some technical difficul- 
ties which have arisen, and recognizing 
the potential importance of irrigation for 
agricultural development in the northern 
part of the territory, the Council hoped 
that no effort will be spared to extend 
these schemes to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable. 

The Council also noted, with approval, 
the financial aid given to cooperatives by 
the Southern Cameroons Production De- 
velopment Board. Considering the im- 
portance of mobilizing all available funds 
into productive enterprises, the Council 
noted with interest that the territorial au- 
thorities are encouraging the establish- 
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ment of savings societies within the co- 
Operative movement and envisaged the 
possibility that a cooperative bank may 
eventually be set up. 

Noting progress made in the coopera- 
tive movement in the southern part of 
the territory the Council hoped similar 
progress would be made in the North. 

Recalling an earlier recommendation 
that the Cameroons Development Cor- 
poration would find it possible to in- 
crease its annual payments to the South- 
ern Cameroons Government, the Coun- 
cil noted that, in keeping with the rec- 
ommendations of the International Bank, 


A Cameroonian schoolboy. 


a special study has been made of the 
Corporation’s financial structure, and 
awaited with interest any decisions which 
may be taken in the light of these expert 
findings. 

The provision of adequate road com- 
munications is of primary importance in 
the development of the territory. Recog- 
nizing this and aware of the physical 
difficulties for road building created by 
the nature of the terrain, the Council 
commended the administering authority 
and the federal and territorial govern- 
ments for their energetic approach to 
the problem and for making available 
substantial funds for the purpose. 


Social Advancement 


The steadsprogress made in the social 
sphere during the period reviewed was 
noted by the Council. In particular, it 
noted that the socia! and religious cleav- 
age between different groups in the 
North is beginning to disappear, that vil- 
lage, town and tribal unions are gaining 
influence and that community develop- 
ment is increasing in the South. Recog- 
nizing the need to develop further a 
sense of unity among the various groups 
in the North, the Council recommended 
the continuance of efforts to encourage 
community development projects in the 
North and, in this connection, commend- 
ed the valuable training provided at Man 
o War Bay to potential civic leaders 
from both parts of the territory. It was 
hoped that the administering authority 
will endeavor to bring the peoples of the 
North and the South into a closer rela- 
tionship by promoting other contacts 
where possible. Noting the gradual emer- 
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gence of an African middle class in re- 
cent years, the Council expected this will 
also help strengthen social unity and 
eliminate those traditional practices and 
customs which tend to retard social 
progress. 

The Council welcomed the assurance 
that all the governments concerned with 
the administration of the territory are 
giving continuing attention to the need 
to improve the status of women, and 
noted that steady progress is being made 
in this direction as is indicated by the 
increasing number of girls attending 
schools and vocational institutions. The 
recent appointment of two women rural 
education officers to organize women’s 
clubs in the Southern Cameroons was 
also an encouraging development. 

Recalling its belief that broadcasting 
has a multitude of uses in the social and 
educational fields, the Council welcomed 
the information that the establishment of 
an independent broadcasting corporation 
which provides a special program for the 
territory. The Council noted that cheap 
receivers suitable to local conditions are 
available and that attention js being 
given to the development of school 
broadcasts. 


Health Services 


A previous recommendation on the 
need for increased funds for expanding 
medical services was recalled by the 
Council which hoped that a general im- 
provement in such services will prove 
possible, particularly in the North. At 
the same time the Council noted with 
satisfaction the decision of the Northern 
Regional Government to make available 
to the territory for this purpose the sum 
of £60,000 in addition to the funds be- 
ing provided under the five-year develop- 
ment plan. The Council also noted the 
opening of a new 102-bed hospital at 
Bamenda and the start of work on an- 
other at Wum which, it was envisaged, 
will ultimately be of comparable size. 

The Council was interested in the 
work being done by rural health visitors 
and centres, and hoped this will be con- 
tinued and developed. Progress made in 
the field of preventive medicine and in 
improving nutrition was also noted. 


Corporal Punishment 


The power of indigenous courts to 
award corporal punishment:has not in 
practice been exercised for some time 
except in the case of male juveniles. 
Aware of this, the Council noted with 
satisfaction that the new Customary 
Courts Law has formally eliminated this 
power in the Southern Cz meroons, except 
in so far as it affects male juveniles. The 
Council reiterated its hope that further 
legislation will lead to the complete 
abolition of this penalty. 


Education 


At its seventeenth session, a year ago, 
the Council underlined the need for ex- 
panding school facilities generally in the 
territory and for the education of girls 
in particular, The Council now noted the 


increased budgetary appropriation for 
education in the Southern Cameroons 


and welcomed the increased number of 
primary schools, especially the number 
of girls attending school, as well as the 
opening of the first girls’ secondary 
school in the territory. Nevertheless, it 
was felt the situation still called for ener- 
getic action and, recognizing the priority 
which the spread of education deserves, 
the Council hoped that the government 
concerned will further hasten the pace 
of educational advancement, especially in 
the North. It also hoped that active par- 
ticipation by the local authorities, par- 
ticularly through the more extensive in- 
troduction of education rates, will be 
forthcoming to facilitate the governments’ 
task. 

A growing but still relatively small 
number of students from the territory 
are receiving higher education and the 
Council noted that the number of enrol- 
ments and of scholarship holders in sec- 
ondary schools has increased, and hoped 
this will soon result in an increased num- 
ber of candidates qualified for higher 
education. In this connection, the Coun- 
cil noted the statement of the special 
representative of the administering au- 
thority that so far the institutions of 
higher education open to students from 
the territory have proved adequate to 
meet the needs and that qualified stu- 
dents have experienced no difficulty in 
gaining admission, 


Motor mechanics at government 
training centre 


The administering authority has 
stated that it will give careful considera- 
tion to the possibility of enlisting the as- 
sistance of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion in a study of problems relating to 
the medium of instruction jn certain 
areas of the Northern Cameroons. Ob- 
serving this, the Council also took note 
of the observations made by UNESCO on 
educational advancement in the territory 
and commended them to the administer- 
ing authority's attention. 

The Council noted the substantial ex- 
tension of facilities for training teachers 
in both the North and South but, in 
view of the continuing expansion of 
school enrolments, felt nevertheless that 
special attention should continue to be 
given to the training of teachers. The au- 
thorities concerned were urged to per- 
severe with their efforts in this field. 
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Recommendations on the French Cameroons 


[* its recommendations and conclusions 
on the French Cameroons the Trus- 
teeship Council commended the admin- 
istering authority on the introduction of 
the new statute, establishing “the Trust 
state of the Cameroons.” 

The Council found that the statute 
marked an important step towards at- 
tainment of Trusteeship objectives; that 
it establishes a _ Legislative Assembly 
based on universal suffrage and a gov 
ernment responsible to it; that a large 
measure of internal autonomy is granted 
to the territory, and that Cameroonian 
citizenship is established for the  in- 
digenous inhabitants. 

The Council noted that during the 
electoral campaign for the Territorial As- 
sembly last December, all opinions have 
been expressed, and that those destined 
to become the leaders of the majority 
and of the minority groups in the Terri- 
torial Assembly favored independence 
as the ultimate goal for the territory, 
though some “preferred a more com- 
plete and rapid evolution than others.” 

The Council further noted “with ap- 
proval” that the Territorial Assembly, 
elected by direct universal suffrage, was 
consulted by the administering authority 
in regard to the provisions of the new 
statute. The statute had been accepted 
by the majority of the Assembly’s 
members 

With regard to the question of target 
dates for the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence, the Council noted 
the introduction of the new statute. It 
considered that “further measures for the 
development of the territory’s executive 
and legislative organs and the extension 
of their powers, as well as the training 
and appointment of indigenous persons 
for positions of responsibility in the ad- 
ministration, would be suitable targets. 

It then recommended that the ad- 
ministering authority “consider imple- 
menting these measures accordingly.” 


Representative Organs 


The Council noted that the Legisla- 
tive Assembly’s membership has been 
expanded from fifty to seventy, and that 
it is entrusted with wider powers and 
greater responsibilities. It noted with 
satisfaction the development of a minis- 
terial system of government responsible 
to the Legislative Assembly elected on 
the basis of universal suffrage. In three 
municipal councils members have been 
elected on the basis of universal suffrage 
and the councils have elected mayors. 
Noting this the Council hoped that it will 
be possible to establish more “communi- 
ties of full authority.” 


Regional and Provincial 
Administration 


The Council noted the innovation of 
a Northern Province in response to the 
wish of the majority in the Territorial 
Assembly. It hoped that the experience 
gained in the Legislative Assembly in 
considering common problems will sub- 
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ordinate regional differences to the need 
for national unity, and thus combat sep 


aratist tendencies. 


Universal Suffrage 


The Council was pleased to learn of 
the establishment of universal adult suf- 
frage and a single college of electors. It 
noted that at the recent territorial elec- 
tions 55 per cent of the electorate par 
ticipated and that in only one region 
was the percentage of abstentions very 
high. It also noted “with regret” that two 
elected candidates were assassinated by 
extremist elements and that disturbances 
in that region obliged the competent 
court to cancel all the elections there. It 
hoped it will be possible to fill the vacant 


seats at an early date. 


Visiting day for Cameroonian mother 


and child 


The Council noted “with satisfaction” 
that sixty Cameroonians have been ap- 
pointed to high positions in the adminis- 
tration, including six chiefs of subdivision 
and four regional assistants, and that 
the introduction of the new statute 
makes it possible to expedite the Afri- 
canization of the civil services so as to 
keep pace with the territory's political 
evolution 


Election Incidents 


In its general conclusions the Council 
touched on incidents during last De- 
cember’s general elections. It noted with 
regret that disturbances occurred in the 
Sanaga-Maritime region, and noted fur- 
ther that it will be provided with a 
detailed account of those incidents, as 
well as measures taken to restore normal 
conditions in that region. 

The Council hoped that the observance 
of normal democratic practices by all 
sections of public opinion, as well as the 
introduction of the clemency measures 
and, in particular, the amnesty legisla- 
tion envisaged by the administering au- 
thority, will help to establish a climate 
of complete trust 


Economic Problems 


In its conclusions on the economic 
situation in the territory the Council 
noted that the fall in the world market 
price of cocoa, coffee and cotton has led 
the administering authority to take, inter 
alia, certain measures of financial strin- 
gency. It considered that because of the 
importance of these products to the 
economy the situation calls for continued 
vigilance in order to ensure the develop- 
ment of a balanced and diversified econ- 
omy. Recalling its previous observations 
on the importance which it attaches to 
the increasing participation of Africans 
in the economy, the Council commended 
the administering authority for develop- 
ing the saving habits of the population, 
providing credit facilities, and increasing 
financial aid to agriculture. 

Noting, however, that African partici- 
pation in commerce and industry, while 
increasing, is still relatively small, the 
Council hoped that steps taken so far, 
as well as other measures that the ad- 
ministering authority might see fit to 
take, will further increase and accelerate 
the participation of Africans in all as- 
pects of economic activity. 

In spite of the need for austerity 
created by the fall in the price of cocoa, 
coffee and cotton, the budget of the ter- 
ritory shows that the current expenditure 
for public services is met from local rev- 
enue, and that the administering author- 
ity continues to grant large subsidies for 
capital expenditure and the financing of 
development programs. In observing this 
situation the Council noted that the sec- 
ond phase of the economic and social 
development plan is progressing satis- 
factorily, and that the Territorial Assem- 
bly is fully associated with the prepara- 
tion and the implementation of plans for 
development. 

The Council requested the administer- 
ing authority, if the territory should be- 
come associated with the European com- 
mon market, to inform it of the applica- 
tion of the Rome Agreements and the 
effects which they may have on _ its 
economy. 


Agriculture 


Considering that the improvement and 
modernization of farming methods are 
essential in a territory whose economy is 
based mainly on agricultural production 
the Council noted with satisfaction the 
addition of fourteen postes de paysannat, 
the creation of a rural training centre at 
Otele and the activities of the moderniza- 
tion units. 

The Council noted with interest the 
operation of the stabilization funds, the 
goal of which is to protect producers 
against the disastrous effects of price 
fluctuations on the world market. As a 
result of the unfavorable situation created 
by the fall of world prices, the Cam- 
eroons Cocoa Price Stabilization Fund 
had to obtain from the Overseas Prod- 
ucts Stabilization Fund loans of more 
than 1.000 million francs, and the con- 
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ditions for the repayment of this sum 
will depend on the rise of the price of 
cocoa. 

Recalling previous observations re- 
garding soil protection and classification 
of forests, the Council hoped that greater 
understanding of these matters would 
be forthcoming from the population and 
its representatives. 

The Council noted with interest the 
prospects for industrial development 
which are emerging because of the use 
of hydro-electric power resources and 
the production of aluminium at Edéa. It 
recommended that the administering au- 
thority continue to encourage the tech- 
nical training of Cameroonians, and in 
particular, invited the industrial under- 
takings concerned to set up training pro- 
grams which would not only increase the 
number of skilled laborers and _ tech- 
nicians, but also of specialists capable 
of filling the managerial posts in terri- 
torial industries. 


Social Conditions 


Both the Council and the administer- 
ing authority are concerned with the 
question of developing a homogeneous 
society in the territory. The Council 
hoped that the various elements of the 
population, under the enlightened leader- 
ship of their representatives, will be- 
come increasingly aware of this need. 
The Council felt that special efforts are 
necessary to improve the conditions of 
the Kirdi groups, still living outside the 
currents of modern life in the mountains 
of the Northern Cameroons. It recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
draw the attention of the responsible 
authorities to this problem so that steps 
may be taken to associate these elements 
with the evolution of the rest of the 
population through sustained social 
action. 

The Council again stressed the need to 
continue to improve the status of women, 
and to eliminate progressively the bride- 
price system and polygamy. 

The administering authority was com- 
mended for introducing a system of 
family pensions for workers, prenatal, 
maternity and birth allowances, as well 






I its review of the annual report on 
Ruanda-Urundi, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil learned of various political reforms 
recently introduced in the Belgian-admin- 
istered trust territory. These included the 
reorganization, with increased African 
membership, of the Council of the Vice- 
Government General, now called the 
General Council of Ruanda-Urundi; and 
the introduction of adult male suffrage 
for indirect election to the territory’s in- 
digenous councils. 
The representative of Belgium informed 
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as allowances for children under four- 
teen. The Council also noted with in- 
terest the establishment of a Compensa- 
tion Fund financed through contribu- 
tions by employers and subsidies origi- 
nating in the territory. 


Housing and Health 


On other social conditions the Council 
made conclusions and recommendations 
concerning housing, alcoholism and pub- 
lic health. It recommended that the ad- 
ministering authority and the competent 
local authorities intensify their efforts to 
improve housing, which the Council con- 
sidered one of the essential factors in 
the social betterment of the rural pop- 
ulation. 

The Council approved steps taken to 
combat alcoholism by an intensive pub- 
licity campaign, by limiting the number 
of establishments selling alcohol and by 
increasing import duties and license fees. 
Noting further that these steps are begin- 
ning to produce results, the Council drew 
the attention of the administering author- 
ity and of the local authorities to the 
necessity of intensifying efforts to pre- 
vent illicit distillation and further to limit 
imports of liquor. 

The Council noted with satisfaction 
the increase in medical personnel in the 
territory and the progress of the cam- 
paign against yaws and malaria under the 
direction of the mobile health and pro- 
phylactic service. It hoped that the de- 
velopment of health services in the 
North will receive special attention from 
the competent authorities. 


Educational Progress 
Commended 


Educational progress during the year 
under review was commended by the 
Council which noted that in the North, 
where educational development still lags 
far behind, conditions are improving, and 
that in the South the people are extreme- 
ly interested in and favorable to educa- 
tional progress. The Council noted with 
satisfaction the policy which has led to 
the establishment of schools open to 
students of all races, without any dis- 
crimination, and considered that the lack 


Recommendations on Ruanda-Urundi 


the Council that it had been possible to 
take these steps because of several fac- 
tors; thus, the development of justice had 
given rise to a feeling of security and 
personal freedom; improved communica- 
tions had promoted the free circulation 
of men and ideas; agriculture was more 
prosperous and more diversified, while 
cultivators were more independent; there 
were also more schools everywhere in 
the territory although their number was 
still insufficient. 

The Trusteeship Council, in its con- 


of any difficulty in the functioning of 
these schools is indicative of a praise- 
worthy attitude. 

The observations of UNESCO were com- 
mended to the attention of the adminis- 
tering authority. 

The Council considered that in order 
to ensure a balanced development of the 
territory and the progressive integration 
of the indigenous inhabitants in all fields 
of economic activity, requiring high tech- 
nical qualifications, and particularly in 
the young industries, the administering 
authority should pursue its efforts to in- 
crease technical school attendance. 


Student at Douala Technical School, in 
the French Cameroons 


While nearly 500 Cameroonian stu- 
dents benefit from scholarships for higher 
education in France, the Council hoped 
that with a view to satisfying the terri- 
tory’s ‘needs in university education, it 
will be possible for the competent au- 
thorities to consider the establishment in 
the relatively near future of a university 
in the French Cameroons. 

(An article reviewing the Council's 
debate on the annual report on the 
French Cameroons appeared in the Re- 
view, Vol. 3, No. 11, May 1957). 


clusions and observations on political ad- 
vancement in the territory, recommended 
that the administering authority take steps 
to expand progressively indigenous par- 
ticipation in the territorial force of public 
order (force publique), at present ex- 
clusively composed of non-indigenous 
elements. It was hoped that the adminis- 
tering authority will encourage and assist 
indigenous people to qualify and rise to 
positions of the highest responsibility in 
this service. The Council invited the ad- 
ministering authority to inform it at its 
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twenty-first session (in 1958) of measures 
taken in this connection 

With regard to the status of the terri- 
tory’s inhabitants the Council noted that 
certain useful steps have been taken by 
the administering authority contributing 
towards a sense of unity; by encouraging 
closer relations between the people of 
Ruanda and Urundi (the two states com- 
prising the territory). The Council rec- 
ommended that the authority persevere 
in developing this sense of unity among 
the inhabitants and in strengthening the 
relationships between Ruanda and Urundi 
by means, inter alia, of developing insti 
tutions common to both states, Consid 
eration of the adoption of an official name 
for the people of the territory was also 
suggested 


The Mwami of Ruanda-Urundi 


The Council recommended that all ap- 
propriate measures be taken to avoid 
further juridically distinct sections or 
classes being recognized within the popu- 
lation and to reduce progressively the 
juridically distinct 
which still exist in the territory 

Steps taken to increase African mem- 
bership in the Council of the Vice-Gov- 
ernment-General and, to establish a link 
between that body and the high councils 
of the two states were noted “with satis 
faction” by the Trusteeship Council. It 
was hoped that African membership’ in 
that organ would be progressively in 
creased so that its powers may be ex 
tended in order to transform it within a 
short period into a legislative organ 


sections or classes 


Universal Suffrage 


Noting with satisfaction the successful 
introduction among the indigenous popu 
lation of adult male suffrage exercised 
indirectly for the constitution of the coun 
sub-chiefdoms, the Trusteeship 
Council hoped that direct elections will 


be undertaken as soon as possible and 
+} 


cis of 


vat this system will be applied progres 
sively to all councils in the territory, in 
cluding that of the Vice-Government 
General. Moreover, it was hoped that 
suffrage will be extended to women at the 
earliest possible date. The Council also 
noted the interest expressed by the ad- 
ministering authority in the drawing up 
of suitable electoral registers 

Noting that there are no indigenous 


persons in high positions in the admin- 
istration, the Council recalled the impor- 
tance it attaches to the introduction of 
indigenous inhabitants into such positions. 
It hoped that the administering authority 
will encourage and assist an increasing 
number of indigenous inhabitants to qual- 
ify for and occupy these posts, as soon as 
possible, and to enjoy conditions of em- 
ployment laid down for the higher 
branches of the adminis!: ation. 

The Council noted \v satisfaction 
that changes have been progressively 
made in the organization of justice in the 
territory. It hoped that the administering 
authority will take additional steps to 
avoid, as much as possible, the exercise 
of judicial functions by officials of the 
administration and thus ensure the maxi- 
mum separation of the executive and 
judicial powers 


Food Production 


In the economic field the Council again 
dealt with the problems arising from the 
territory's dense and growing population 
and the need for increasing food produc 
tion. The progress achieved in various 
branches of the territory's economy 
evoked the Council’s satisfaction. It was 
hoped that these advances will be fol 
lowed up by the rational development of 
livestock and the establishment of an 
industry for processing livestock products, 
the resettlement of population from over- 
crowded areas and by increased agricul- 
tural development 

The Council further hoped that the 
administering authority will devote special 
care to fostering a more complete partici 
pation of the indigenous inhabitants in 
the major economic activities at a higher 
level and requested the administering 
authority to study the possibility of fur- 
ther developing tourism. 

The administering authority was also 
asked to continue its negotiations with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development with a view to obtain- 
ing funds for development, in addition to 
those available under the territory’s Ten- 
Year Plan 


Agriculture 


Noting that public revenues did not 
fully cover ordinary expenditures the 
Council stressed the need for increasing 
such revenues by utilizing fully the vari- 
ous resources of all sections of the pop- 
ulation 


The Council recommended that, in 
view of the evident need for a steady 
increase in food production, steps be 
taken to increase further land under cul- 
tivation, to introduce the use of agricul- 
tural machinery and of modern methods 
of farming and that the administration 
pursue to the greatest extent its propa- 
ganda work for food production. Noting 
that the economy is primarily based on 
the coffee crop, the sale of which is 
mainly in the hands of foreign companies 
and merchants, the Council hoped that 
the administering authority will take steps 
to diversify the commercial agriculture 
of the territory and to ensure that the 
indigenous inhabitants play a more com- 
plete part in the processing and the sale 
of their products 


The problem of individual ownership of 
land is of great importance in Ruanda- 
Urundi, Noting the administration's rec- 
ognition of this, the Council hoped that 
every effort will be made to introduce 
legislation which will furnish Africans 
with credit facilities based on land own- 
ership, and thus will increase their partici- 
pation in the wealth-producing factors. 

Recalling an earlier recommendation 
the Council drew particular attention to 
the importance of developing industries. 
It recommended that the administering 
authority explore ways and means of 
promoting secondary and cottage indus- 
tries and handicrafts utilizing locally-pro- 
duced raw materials, such as cotton and 
food products, and of producing con- 
sumer goods presently being imported, 
with increasing participation by the in- 
digenous people. It also hoped that the 
implementation of the plan for develop- 
ment of the Ruzizi River as a source of 
hydroelectric power will promote indus- 
trial development 

The Council, noting that the import- 
export and wholesale trade are still pre 
dominantly in the hands of Europeans 
and Asians, hoped that the administering 
authority will endeavor to remedy this 
situation by providing greater credit fa- 
cilities to Africans and opportunities for 
them to gain experience. The Council 
further hoped that the administering au- 
thority will encourage the formation of 
further indigenous cooperatives for the 
processing and marketing of export crops 


Social Conditions 


The special representative of the ad- 


ministering authority informed the Coun 
cil that an appreciable improvement has 
taken place in the relations between the 
various ethnic groups of the population 
Noting that separate schools, hospitals 
and quarters still exist for these groups 
(but that integration has already begun 
as regards schools and hospitals), the 
Council hoped that the administering au 
thority will vigorously pursue its efforts 
to eliminate all discriminatory practices 
at an early date. 

The improved situation concerning the 
curfew and restrictions on the movement 
of Africans—particularly the easement of 
passport regulations—was noted by the 
Council which confirmed previous rec- 
ommendations on this subject and hoped 
that all restrictions will be completely 
removed as soon as possible 

The Council, while recognizing that 
minimum wages for indigenous workers 
have been increased, that they enjoy 
added social benefits and that a system of 
pensions for workers has been drawn up, 
nevertheless noted that wages, even with 
the addition of all social benefits, remain 
low. Moreover, a large number of in- 
digenous inhabitants seek employment 
outside the territory. The Council there- 
fore hoped that the administering author- 
ity will take further steps to establish 
conditions which will enable real wages 
to be substantially raised and to increase 
the employment opportunities of workers. 

Noting the declaration of the special 
representative that legally imposed forced 
labor no longer exists in the extra-custom- 
ary centres,- the Council hoped that the 
administering authority will find a means 
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of abolishing the system of forced labor 
in the rest of the territory 
The Council also hoped that the au- 


thority will facilitate the development of 


trade unions and other bodies with direct 
representation of African workers, that 
it will increase the number of labor inspec- 
tors and that it will legally limit the hours 
of work. Finally, it requested the admin- 
istering authority to include in its annual 
reports more detailed information con- 
cerning the implementation of conven 
tions of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the application of labor legis- 
lation 

Observing that the majority of Africans 
do not possess the resources to acquire 
modern housing, the Council noted the 
creation of the King’s Fund for the im- 
provement of African housing and hoped 
that the administering authority will con- 
tinue to pay special attention to this 
important problem 


Medical and Health Services 


Belgium's efforts in the medical field 
especially as regards the development of 
hospital services, public hygiene and the 
struggle against certain endemic diseases 
were noted. The Council recommended 
continued efforts by the administration to 
enlarge existing hospitals and dispensaries 
and to build new ones, to spread health 
information amongst the indigenous popu 
lation, to accelerate the training of qual 
ified African staff and to put into effect 
steps suggested by the World Health 
Organization 

Noting that corporal punishment is still 
employed as measure in 
prisons, the Council recommended all 
necessary steps for the rapid and complete 
abolition of this punishment. It also 
recommended the introduction of a penal 
reform, including measures for the pre- 
vention of delinquency and for the re- 
habilitation of offenders, and the speedy 
implementation of the penitentiary sys- 
tem, now being drawn up. 


Education 


The observations and recommendations 
made by the United Nations Educational, 


a disciplinary 


HE Trusteeship Council’s report on 

conditions in French-administered To- 
goland was confined to conclusions and 
recommendations dealing with the eco- 
nemic, social and educational field. The 
Council decided to carry out a more de- 
tailed examination of political advance- 
ment in the territory when it had received 
the report of the United Nations Com- 
mission which is making an on-the-spot 
study of the manner in which new con- 
stitutional reforms are being introduced 
in Togoland. 

This commission was appointed by 
the General Assembly last January, fol- 
lowing France’s announcement of a new 
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Scientific and Cultural Organization on 
educational conditions in the territory 
were again commended to the attention 
of the administering authority. The in- 
creased number of classes and of boys 
and girls attending school were noted but 
the Council observed that the majority 
of school-age children are not receiving 
instruction and that there is an “educa- 
tional wastage” problem. It was hoped 
that the administration will further im- 
crease school attendance and improve the 
retention rate of pupils in schools, par- 
ticularly by encouraging them to continue 
their studies beyond the primary stage 

Noting the slow progress in secondary 
education and the decreased number of 
students receiving higher education out- 
side the territory, the Council hoped that 
the administering authority will increase 
its efforts in those fields and, in particular, 
will facilitate the access of girl students 
to secondary 
number of scholarships for study outside 
Ruanda-Urundi. 


schools and increase the 





Domestic Science Class at Kigali 


The Council also hoped that the admin- 
istering authority will take additional steps 
to expand teacher training facilities, to in- 
crease the number of school inspectors, 
to replace progressively uncertificated 


Recommendations on French Togoland 





statute for Togoland, under which the 
territory is now being governed. The 
Assembly subsequently resolved to send 
a six-member commission to the territory 
“to examine the entire situation . . . re- 
sulting from the practical application of 
the new statute and the conditions under 
which it is being applied.” The Assembly 
further recommended that the Legislative 
Assembly should be constituted as soon 
as possible on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage. Finally, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was asked to study the question fur- 
ther and transmit its findings to the 
General Assembly’s twelfth session, next 
September. 














teachers by certificated teachers, while 
encouraging and aiding women to enter 
the teaching profession, and finally to 
develop programs of vocational training. 

The Council also recommended to the 
administering authority that it organize a 
program of systematic mass and adult 
education, inter alia, by developing the 
broadcasting and making in- 
creased use of audio-visual material in 
schools. Finally, the Council recom- 
mended the encouragement of the in- 
digenous population in assuming progres- 
sively greater responsibilities in shaping 
educational policy and in its adminis- 
tration. 


services 


Target Dates Proposal 


The question of establishing interme 
diate target dates and a final time limit 
for the attainment of self-government or 
independence—an issue arising from Gen 
eral Assembly resolutions—was also dealt 
with by the Council. It may be recalled 
that the General Assembly has invited 
administering authorities to include in 
their annual reports to the United Nations 
estimates of the time required for the 
fulfilment of measures taken, or contem- 
plated, towards the Charter’s goal of self- 
government or independence in the trust 
territories (see the Review, Vol. 3, No 
10) 

Recalling its previous recommerdations 
that the administering authority should 
indicate successive intermediate targets 
and dates, the Trusteeship Council 
noted the reorganization of the Council 
of the Vice-Goverment-General and the 
fact that the population, on the basis of 
male adult suffrage, has indirectly elected 
representatives to the sub-chiefdom coun- 
cils in the territory. 

The Council considered that the estab- 
lishment of a central legislative institution 
and the extension of adult suffrage for 
elections to all representative bodies 
would be “appropriate targets” with re- 
gard to implementation of its recommen- 
dation on this matter. The administering 
authority was asked to consider imple- 
menting this recommendation “accord- 
ingly.” 


Taking this development into account 
the Council, at its recent session, did not 
formulate any conclusions or recom- 
mendations on political issues in French 
Togoland, or on the allied question of 
the attainment of self-government or 
independence. 


Economic Situation 


In commenting on general economic 
conditions in the territory the Council 
noted the encouraging results achieved 
under the Ten-Year Plan for Economic 
and Social Development, It welcomed the 
administering authority’s statement that 
a new plan will be put into effect immedi- 
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ately on completion of the present plan, 
due to expire on June 30, 1957. While 
commending the administering authority 
for its continued financial assistance to 
the territory, the Council hoped tha®*in 
formulating the new plan it will bear 
in mind the need to increase productivity 
by all available means so as to strengthen 
the economy as rapidly as possible. It 
further recommended that the adminis- 
tering authority should ensure that rep- 
resentatives of the territory take an active 
part in the formulation and execution of 
the new plan 

The creation in 1955 of a commission 
to study and propose fiscal reforms was 
noted with interest by the Council which 
hoped that the administering authority 
will include in its next annual report de- 
tailed information on the commission's 
recommendations and any measures taken 
as a result of them. 

The Council noted with concern that 
although the total volume of exports in- 
creased in 1955, their value fell substan 
tially as a result of a decline in cocoa 
and coffee prices. Intensified efforts were 
recommended to protect the territory’s 
economy against fluctuations in the price 
for export crops by, in particular, diver- 
sifying and improving its agricultural 
production 

The Council made a reference to the 
European common market similar to 
that embodied in its conclusions on the 
French Cameroons. 


Industry 


he territory's industrial enterprises are 
still small in size and number. Noting 
this, the Council recommended increased 
efforts to expand industrial activity, par- 
ticularly by encouraging the establishment 
of processing industries for agricultural 
products. The Council also recommended 
that, with a view to facilitating and ex- 
panding industrial activity, the adminis- 
tering authority should study the possi- 
bility of constructing additional power 
plants in the territory. 

The Council noted with interest that 
the exploitation of the phosphate deposits 
in the Akoumapé area has now begun 
and that surveys of the deposits of chro- 
iron and bauxite are being con- 
ducted. It was hoped that the adminis- 
tering authority will continue to promote 
the exploitation of mineral resources 


mium 


The Council also recommended that 
all appropriate measures be taken t 
encourage and facilitate participation by 
the indigenous inhabitants in industrial 
and mining activities, and that the ad- 
ministering authority ensure that the 
territory derives the maximum benefit 
from the exploitation of its resources. 

With cegard to forests and soil con- 
servation the Council recommended these 
steps to the administering authority: ex- 
tended action for the conservation of soil 
and the protection of forestry resources, 
on the one hand, by enlarging the areas 
of scheduled forests and soil restoration 
and by taking anti-erosion measures and, 
on the other, by impi oving the cultivation 
methods of the indigenous inhabitants 
and by stimulating an active interest on 
their part in all these matters. 


Ihe Council, noting that the registra 
tion of land rights proceeded at a slightly 
accelerated pace during 1955, recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
continue to encourage land registration 
both in urban and jn rural areas. 

Noting with satisfaction the improve- 
ment of the communications system of 
the territory achieved under the Ten- 
Year Plan the Council hoped that the 
progress in this field will continue 


The Council, recalling the 
statement of the administering authority 
that a project for the construction of a 
seaport to serve both French Togoland 
and Dahomey was under study, noted 
that the Togoland Government has ex- 
pressed the view that a deep water port 
should be built in the territory. The 
Council hoped that the administering au- 
thority will take into full account the 
views of the Togoland Government and 
that the territory will be provided with 
deep water port facilities as soon as 
possible. 


previous 


Social Progress 


In the social field the Council noted 
that effective measures were taken in 
1955 to improve labor conditions and, 
in particular, that while the cost of living 
has been maintained at a steady level, 
minimum wage rates have been increased. 

The Council, noting that certain con- 
ventions concluded under the auspices of 
the International Labor Organization 
have not been applied to the territory 
because they have not yet been ratified 
by the administering authority, noted the 
latter’s statements that the Labor Code 
of December 15, 1952, nevertheless con- 
tains provisions which cover a number 
of these conventions. The Council con- 
sidered that all the relevant ILo con- 
ventions should be made applicable to 
the territory and hoped that the ad- 
ministering authority will give this matter 
its earnest attention. 


Bride-Price System 


Despite steps taken by the administer- 
ing authority much remains to be done 
towards improving the status of women 
in French Togoland, Noting this and 
bearing in mind the prevalence of polyg- 
amy and the bride-price system, the 
Council recommended intensified efforts, 
through educational campaigns and by 
all other suitable means, to improve the 
social status of women and to eliminate 
the practices referred to. 

Ihe Council noted the progress in the 
field of public health. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that many improvements in the 
medical services are still needed, especial- 
ly in the supply of skilled medical per- 
sonnel and the geographical distribution 
of hospital services, the Council recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
intensify its efforts in this field. It also 
reiterated an earlier recommendation that 
the administering authority should devote 
special attention to reducing infant mor- 
tality and, to this end, consider the 
possibility of obtaining additional as- 
sistance from the World Health Organiz- 
ation and the United Nations Children’s 
Fund 


Ihe Council, noting the encouraging 
results of the campaigns against malaria 
and yaws, recommended that the ad- 
ministering authority continue its efforts 
to combat these diseases in cooperation 
with WHO and UNICEF. 

Recalling a previous recommendation 
on penal organization in the territory the 
Council noted “with interest” that the 
Legislative Assembly recently appropriat- 
ed substantial funds to improve prison 
conditions. The administering authority 
was asked to keep the Council informed 
of improvements which may be made. 


Education 


More children are attending school in 
the territory and there has been a rela- 
tively more rapid increase in the enroll- 
ment of girls and in school enrollments 
in the North. While noting this, the 
Council recognized that much remains to 
be done in the educational field and 
recommended that the goal of universal 
and compulsory education at the primary 
level should be “energetically pursued.” 
It was also recommended that efforts be 
made to encourage students, particularly 
girls, who complete the primary stage 
of education to continue to the secondary 
stage, thereby increasing the number and 
balance of secondary school enrollments, 
in which field progress, though steady, 
has been slow. The Council hoped that 
the proportion of children successfully 
completing their studies at the primary 
and secondary levels will be inereased 
without any lowering of educational 
standards. It recommended that all pos- 
sible steps be taken to increase more 
rapidly the supply of trained teachers. 

Bearing in mind the territory’s urgent 
need for trained personnel, the Council 
recommended that agricultural education, 
an important factor in the development 
of the territory’s main economic re- 
sources, should be encouraged. It also 
recommended that special attention be 
given to the development of vocational 
training and that, pending the establish- 
ment of higher educational facilities in 
the territory, every effort should be 
made to increase the number of scholar- 
ships for higher education. 

The Council noted with interest the 
activities of the Institut de recherche du 
Togo and the Institut francais de Il’Af- 
rique noire and hoped that Togolanders 
will participate actively in the work of 
these institutions and receive opportuni- 
ties for technical and scientific training. 
The Council welcomed the statement of 
the administering authority that it is its 
practice to make the results of the re- 
search made in these institutions available 
to the territory. The administering au- 
thority was asked to keep the Council 
informed concerning development in this 
field. The observations of UNESCO on the 
educational situation in the territory were 
noted and commended to the attention 
of the administering authority. In partic- 
ular, the Council requested the adminis- 
tering authority to include in future 
annual reports more precise information 
and additional statistical data on the 
holding power of the schools and the 
distribution of school children by age 
and grade. 
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STATISTICS 


(Continued from page 9) 


had a record clip, 42 per cent more 
than before the war, The USSR, 
which is not included in the world 
total, was the second largest wool pro- 
ducer in 1955/56, with 252,000 
metric tons. Among the other large 
producers, Uruguay raised its output 
by 60 per cent between 1938/39 and 
1955/56, New Zealand by 41 per cent 
and the Union of South Africa by 17 
per cent. The United States was the 
world’s second largest wool producer 
before the war, but its production has 
since drastically declined. Although 
there has been some recovery since 
1951, the United States clip last year 
was 32 per cent lower than before the 
war. The production in Argentina— 
which was the third largest producer 
immediately prior to the war—has de- 
clined steadily from the high level 
reached during the war years. It is 
now 5 per cent lower than in 1938/39. 





The World Fish Harvest 


The Statistical Yearbook belies the 
popular cartoon of the man sitting on 
the dockside patiently watching the 
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tell-tale bob on his fishing line which 
floats always serenely and undisturbed 
on the water. The total fish catch for 
the world—including the USSR—set 
a new record in 1955. It reached 27.7 
million metric tons as against 20.3 
million in 1938, an increase of 36 
per cent. Japan, the world’s largest 
fishing nation, accounted for 17 pet 
cent of the 1955 catch, the United 
States caught. nearly 10 per cent, the 
USSR 9 per cent, Norway 7 per cent 
and the United Kingdom 4 per cent. 

The increase has been greatest in 
the USSR. Over the period 1938 to 
1955, the weight of fish caught rose 
by 64 per cent in the USSR, 62 per 
cent in Norway, 33 per cent in Japan, 
and by 19 per cent in the United 
States. Several of the smaller fishing 
nations—such as Angola, Denmark, 


Greece, Morocco, the Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain and the Union of 
South Africa—have also registered 


striking increases since 1938. 

On the other hand, the United 
Kingdom fish harvest declined by 8 
per cent. 


Agriculture & National Income 


The relative importance of agricul- 
ture, forestry and fisheries to the na- 








SPECIAL STUDY ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


A review of certain aspects of social conditions in the 
non-self-governing territories. Some of the subjects covered: 


community development, race relations, 


industrial relations, standards of living, public health .172 pp. 
$1.75, 12/6 stg., 7.50 Sw.fr. (1956.V1.B.1) Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 


IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Secondary education, training and status of teachers, financing of 


university education, and reading materials for new literates are among 
the subjects covered .130 pp. 
- stg., 5 Sw.fr. (1956.V1.B.2) Eng. ed.; Fr. end Sp. in preparation. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


$1.25, 9 


Development plans, agriculture, fisheries, 


livestock, finance and external trade are among 


the subjects covered. 219 pp. 


$2.00, 15 


East 
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- stg., 8 Sw.fr. (1955.V1.B.1) Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 


These volumes are part of the annual series containing information on 59 territories in Africa, South- 
Asia, the Pacific and Caribbean regions. Latest available issue: Summaries and Analyses of 
Information on Non-Self-Governing Territories Transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1954. 
$3.00, 22/6 stg., 12 Sw.fr. 285 pp. (1955.VI.B.2) Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 


Obtainable in national currencies from United Nations Sales Agents. 





tional economy, incomewise, varies 
considerably, ranging from 5 per cent 
in the United Kingdom to 73 per cent 
in Haiti, according to estimates com- 
piled in recent years. Among the other 
countries where agriculture provides 
more than half the national income, 
excluding income going abroad or re- 
ceived from abroad, are Nigeria, Pak- 
istan, Indonesia, Honduras and South 
Korea. In Burma, India, Paraguay 
and Thailand the ratio was a little less 
than half. In the United States, 
Northern Rhodesia, Belgium, Canada, 
Luxembourg and West Germany, the 
income from these sources accounted 
for only 10 per cent or less. 

On the whole, the proportion of 
agriculture’s contribution to the na- 
tional income has changed very little 
over recent years, and then often only 
temporarily. However, between 1938 
and 1954 or 1955 this share has 
dropped noticeably in Turkey, Fin- 
land, Puerto Rico, Italy, Argentina, 
West Germany, Canada and _ the 
United States. On the other hand, the 
share has risen in Ireland, the Union 
of South Africa and the Netherlands. 

(The second article in this series, 
dealing with industrial production and 
consumption, will appear in the July 
issue of the REVIEW.) 






























































FROM THE 


A TREY 


Cooperative Movement 
In The Caribbean 


hes cooperative movement is of 
primary importance in the de- 
velopment of the Caribbean area. 
“The Caribbean Commission,” 
says its Secretary-General, E. F. H. 
De Vriendt, in his foreword to the 
Handbook for Cooperative Person- 
nel, “sees in the cooperative move- 
ment one of the most effective means 
by which the peoples of the Carib- 
bean can promote their own eco- 
nomic and social progress.” 
De Vriendt 
points out, made a late start in the 


The movement, Mr 


Caribbean, which enabled it to prof- 
it from the experience of other 
countries and to develop in a more 
favorable atmosphere than that of 
the pioneers. Nearly all the coun- 
tries served by the Caribbean Com- 
mission have enacted legislation to 
facilitate the cooperative movement. 
Most of them, in fact, regard the 
active encouragement of coopera- 
tives as a legitimate function of 
government, and have set up coop- 
erative departments for that purpose. 

Handbook for Cooperative Per- 
sonnel grew out of the three-month 
Cooperative Training Centre at 
the University of Puerto Rico in 
1954 under the auspices of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and 
the Caribbean Commission. 

After surveying the history of co- 
Operatives in various countries and 
of the evolution of the cooperative 
ideal in the Caribbean, the Hand- 
book examines the meaning and 
principles of cooperation and ap- 
praises the essentials for cooperative 
development. Special reference is 
made to the Caribbean experience. 

Besides setting down the duties 
of junior cooperative personnel and 
working practices, especially in the 
light of Caribbean conditions and 
needs, the book tackles the actual 
business of starting and operating 
cooperative societies of different 
types, with special attention to 
planning. 
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Although, as the author points 
out, the book includes much mate- 
rial for the novice, it also concerns 
itself with policy matters, for “the 
junior personnel of today may be 
the senior personnel and cooperative 
leaders of tomorrow.” 

HANDBOOK FOR COOPERATIVE PER- 
SONNEL IN THE CARIBBEAN. By 
W. J. W. Cheesman, C. B. E., 
M.C. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Na- 
tions and the Caribbean Commis- 


sion. Trinidad, 1956. 252 pp. 





World Tax Systems 


A SERIES of country 
4 


viding systematic 


reports pro- 
information 
on the national tax systems of vari- 
ous countries of the world is being 
published by the Harvard Law 
School Brazil and 
Taxation in the United Kingdom are 
the first in a World Tax Series, ex- 


Taxation in 


pected to cover some thirty coun- 
tries over the next three years. They 
are being published by the Law 
School in response to an invitation 
by the United Economic 
and Social Council. 

Under the terms of a resolution 
adopted in 1951, the Council rec- 
ognized that the availability of com- 
prehensive and authentic informa- 
tion on the tax systems of Member 
countries would aid in_ bringing 
about the establishment of modern 
tax structures, which constitute an 
important factor in attracting for- 
eign trade and investment and in 
promoting national development. 

The Council invited the coopera- 
tion of universities. Harvard Law 
School responded and undertook to 
publish the series in consultation 
with the United Nations Secretariat. 

Each country volume (the third, 
Taxation in Mexico, is scheduled 
for July publication) is prepared 
with the cooperation of an outstand- 


Nations 


BOOK SHELF 


ing tax expert from the government 
service Or universities of the country 
under study. It includes a concise 
description of all taxes of the coun- 
try and a detailed analysis of the 
income tax and of those other taxes 
of particular importance. Interna- 
tional tax problems are given special 
emphasis. The series is designed not 
only for the guidance of govern- 
ments interested in tax reform and 
for use in comparative tax research, 
but also for the information of tax 
practitioners and interested business 
circles. 

TAXATION IN BRAZIL and TAXATION 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOoM. Little, 
Brown and Company, 30 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6, 
for the Harvard Law 
Price $10 and $15, 
On sale at the 


Massachusetts, 
School. 
respectively. 
United Nations 
ordered 
through Little, Brown and Com- 


Bookshop or may be 


pany. 





UNICEF Diary 


half of the world’s children 


QO” 


live in an area ranging from 
Korea and Japan on the east to Pak- 
istan and Afghanistan on the west, 
and in the south, from the Muldave 
Islands to the Fiji Islands in the 


Pacific. Here, too, is concentrated 
40 per cent of the work of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 
Half the World’s Children is a first- 
hand account of this work. 

Although he gives us the facts, 
the author, UNICEF’s Asia Regional 
Director, stresses the human rather 
than the statistical in his account of 
the organization’s work. 

“When you read this book,” 
Danny Kaye says in his preface, “I 
think you'll be amused. And if you 
occasionally find yourself wiping 
away a tear, don’t be embarrassed. 
It happened to me, too.” 

Royalties from the book will go 
to UNICEF. 

HALF THE WORLD’s CHILDREN. By 

S. M. Keeney. Association Press. 

New York, 1957. 256 pp. $3.50. 
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SUGGESTED READING 






The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 


LIST 


articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications 


(indicated as such) are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized 


agency publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing 


A WORLD OF CHANGE 

MIRRORED IN STATISTICS 

STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1956. 646 pp 
Price: paperbound, $6.00, 49/-, Sw. 
fr. 24.00; clothbound, $7.50, 45/-, 
Sw. fr. 30.00. U.N. Sales No. 1956. 
XVIL.S. 


A comprehensive collection of au- 
thoritative statistics on more than 250 
countries and territories, covering a 
very wide range of economic and so- 
cial subjects. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1956, 750 
pp. Price: paperbound, $7.00, 50/-, 
Sw. fr. 30.00; clothbound, $8.50, 
60/-, Sw. fr. 36.00. U.N. Sales No. 
1956.X111.5 


A comprehensive compilation of 
basic demographic statistics from all 
countries and territories of the world, 
including population, natality, mortal- 
ity, nuptiality, divorce, and expecta- 
tion-of-life values 






if rom 
vee ee 


UNITED NATIONS 


JUNE 3 GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
OF THE WHOLE. Headquarters. 

To meet on the question of fixing 

time and place for a general con- 

ference of United Nations Mem- 

bers for the purpose of reviewing 

the Charter of the United Nations. 


JUNE 3-15 PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM 
BoaRD Narcotic DruGs SUPERVI- 
sory Bopy. Geneva. 


The PCOB will take up 1956 sta- 
tistics on world trade in narcotics, 
The Supervisory Body will pre- 
pare the first estimate of world 
requirements of narcotic drugs for 
1958. 


JUNE 18-JULY 25 ApvisoRY COMMITTEE 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 
Questions. Headquarters. 


JUNE 19-21, 24 WORKING GROUP ON 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. Geneva. 


Provisional agenda includes gen- 
eral surveys and studies in com- 
munity development and related 
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to the headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF STATISTICS. 
Annual subscription: $10.00, 75/-, 
Sw. fr. 40.00; individual 
$1.00, 7/6, Sw. fr. 4.00. 


copy: 


Issued bilingually (English-French), 
the Bulletin is the foremost source of 
current official statistics on world eco- 
nomic and social conditions 


AUTOMATION: TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
REVOLUTION 


AUTOMATION—SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS. 
By H. de Bivort, in “International 
Labor Review” (December 1955), 
published by International Labor 
Office, 917 15th Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 105 pp. $1.00, 6/-, 


4 Sw. fr. 


AUTOMATION—VERBAL FICTION, Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL REALITY. By Lord Hals- 
bury, in “Impact” (December 1956), 
published by the United 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 

Centre, 


Nations 


Organization Publications 










INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


RE a a 
Pg eo ee 4 
SS a De, oe < 
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fields; consultation on _ regional 
projects in Latin America, study 
tour on land settlement and semi- 
nar On community development 
personnel training in Asia and Far 
East, Andean Indian project, Afri- 
can survey; cooperative projects 
consultations, with emphasis on 
Middle East and Africa; general 
questions, long-range Council-rec- 
ommended programs and country 
planning. 


JUNE 25 and 27 COORDINATION COMMIT- 
TEE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
ciL. Geneva. 


Will consider question of concen- 
tration of activities on major eco- 
nomic, social and human rights 
problems, and achievement of 
greater coordination between the 
United Nations and specialized 
agencies in these fields. 


JUNE 25-26, JULY 1 TECHNICAL 
ANCE COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


ASSIST- 


JUNE 28-JULY 1 SEVENTH GENERAL Con- 
FERENCE OF CONSULTATIVE NON-Gov- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, Geneva. 





152 West 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 
63 pp. Annual subscription rates: 
$1.75, 9/6, 450 fr.; individual copy: 
$.50, 2/6, 125 fr. 


REPORT BY DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF 
ILO TO FORTIETH SESSION OF THI 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFER- 
ENCE. Published by International 
Labor Office, 917 15th Street, N.W 
Washington 5, D.C. 105 pp. $1.00 
6/-. 


REPORT ON KASHMIR MISSION 


The United Nations has been seek- 
ing, since January 1948, a basis for 
the settlement of the problem of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. Period- 
ically reports on these efforts were 
submitted to the Security Council. For 
some of the main reports in connec- 
tion with this question, see United 
Nations Review, Vol. 3, No. 9, March 
1957. 








JULY 1-4 Ad hoc INTER-AGENCY MEET- 
ING ON INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL PRO- 
GRAM. Geneva. 


JULY 2-AUGUST 2 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAI 
CouNCIL. Geneva, 


JULY 15 (tentative) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
BoarbD. Geneva. 


JULY 15-31 COMMITTEE ON SOUTH-WEST 
Arrica. Headquarters. 


JULY 22-AUGUST 16 COMMITTEE ON IN- 
FORMATION FROM NON-SELF-GOVERN- 
ING TERRITORIES. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
cit. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SuB- 
COMMITTEES. Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


JUNE 3-7 COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT 
OF TRADE: WORKING PARTY ON ARBI- 
TRATION. Geneva. 


JUNE 3-7. INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 


TEE: WORKING PARTY ON TRANSPORT 
OF PERISHABLE FOODSTUFFS. Geneva. 
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JUNE 11-14 INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 
rEE: WORKING PARTY ON TRANSPORT 
oF DANGEROUS GooDs. Geneva. 


JUNE 12-14 STEEL COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


JUNE 17 Coal COMMITTEE. Geneva, 
Coal Trade Subcommittee and 
subsidiary bodies of Coal Com- 
mittee will meet. 


JUNE 17-21 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS, Geneva 


JUNE 18-21 CoaL COMMITTEE. Geneva. 
Utilization and 


Working Parties 


Classification 


JUNE 24-28 INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 
TEE WORKING PARTY ON TARIFI 
PROBLEMS, Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


JUNE 3-10 SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRON AND 
SrTeet. Bangkok 


JUNE 17-24 WORKING PARTY ON SMALL- 
SCALE INDUSTRIES AND HANDICRAFT 
MARKETING. Madras. 


Fifth meeting. 


JULY 29-AUGUST 3 WORKING PARTY ON 
ASSESSMENT OF HyYDRO-ELECTRIC Po- 
TENTIAL. Bangkok. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA 

JUNE DIRECTING COMMITTEE OF CENT- 
RAL AMERICA INSTITUTE OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Guatemala 

Fourth meeting 
JUNE or JULY MEETING OF CENTRAL 


AMERICAN OFFICERS ON ELECTRIC 
ENERGY. San José, Costa Rica. 


JULY ADVANCED SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION. San José, Costa Rica. 


General board meeting 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Lo 


JUNE 5 INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFER- 
ENCE. Geneva. 
Fortieth session. Provisional agen- 
da includes Director-General’s re- 
port; financial and budgetary ques- 
tions; information, reports on 
application of Conventions and 
Recommendations; forced labor 
JUNE 28 (or at close of conference) GoOv- 
ERNING Bopy. Geneva 
136th session 
FAO 
JUNE 3-15 Fao Counci. Madrid 
Twenty-sixth session. 


JUNE 4-10 
dung 


TEAK SUBCOMMISSION. Ban- 


Second session. 
JUNE 8-15 WHEAT AND BARLEY BREED- 
ING IN THE NEAR East. Teheran 
Fifth meeting 
JUNE 8-21 AsIA-PACIFIC ForEstRY CoM 
MISSION. Bandung 
Fourth session 
JUNE 17-21 EUROPEAN COMMISSION OF 
AGRICULTURE. Rome 
Ninth session 


JUNE 17-24 Fao/wHo Expert Commirt- 
TEE ON Foop AppirTives. Geneva 
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JUNE INTERNATIONAL MEETING OF Ex- 
PERTS TO FINALIZE THE DRAFT PRO- 
GRAM OF THE 1960 WorLD CENSUS OF 
AGRICULTURE. Rome. 


JULY 8-13. FAO/EAAP MEETING ON PIG 
PROGENY TESTING. Copenhagen. 


JULY 25 GOVERNMENT OF DENMARK/FAO 
TRAINING COURSE FOR VETERINARIANS. 
Copenhagen. 


JULY FAO/UNICEF/WHO PRELIMINARY 
MEETING OF INTER-AGENCY WORKING 
PARTY ON MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 
Geneva 

UNESCO 
JUNE 19 COORDINATION COMMITTEE FOR 


INTERNATIONAI VOLUNTARY WORK 
Camps. Paris 


JUNE TRAINING COURSE IN FIELD OF 
Nuclear Reactors. Bombay. 
South Asia Science Cooperation 
Office participating. 


JULY 8 UNESCO-INTERNATIONAL BUREAI 
oF EDUCATION. Geneva. 


Joint committee meeting. 
JULY 8-17 [TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
Geneva. 


Convened jointly by UNESCO and 
IBE. 


JULY 9-11 NGO CONSULTATION ON UNESCO 
PROGRAM FOR 1959-60. Paris. 


JULY 15-17 GROUP OF CONSULTANTS FOR 
PREPARATION OF INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON RADIO-ISOTOPES IN SCI- 
ENTIFIC RESEARCH. Paris. 


ICAO 
JUNE 3. VERTICAL SEPARATION OF AIR- 
CRAFT PANEL. Montreal. 
Second meeting. 
JUNE 17 JET OPERATIONS REQUIREMENTS 
PANEL, Montreal. 
Third meeting. 


WHO 


JUNE 12-15 INTERNATIONAL PHARMACO- 
POEIA SUBCOMMITTEE ON NON-PRO- 
PRIETARY NAMES. Geneva 


JUNE 12-21 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Washington. 
hirty-first meeting. 
JUNE 17-21 Srupy GROUP ON DENTAI 
HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN. Ge- 


neva. 

JUNE 17-24 Fao/wHo Joint EXPERT 
COMMITTEE ON Foop Appitives. Ge- 
neva 

JUNE 24-28 StruDyY GROUP ON HISTOLOGI- 
CAL DEFINITIONS ON CANCER TYPES 
Oslo 

JUNE 27-JULY 5 CONFERENCE ON HEALTH 
EDUCATION OF THE PuBLIC. Wies- 
baden. 

JUNE-JULY STUDY GROUP ON PERINATAI 
Morva.ity. Stockholm. 

JULY 15-20 ExPpeERT COMMITTEE ON POLIO- 
MYELITIS. Geneva 

JULY 25-31 TECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON 
RESISTANCE OF INSECTS TO INSECTI- 
CIDES. Geneva. 

wMo 

JUNE 18-JULY 9 COMMISSION FOR ABERO- 

LoGy, Paris 
Second session 


OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


JUNE 1 INTER-AMERICAN 
OF WoMEN. Washington 


Twelfth assembly. 


COMMISSION 


JUNE 1-13. SouTH PACIFIC COMMISSION, 
Noumea. 
Eighth meeting of research coun- 
cil. 
Oas/CENTRAL BANK EXPERTS 
AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


JUNE 3-15 
OF THE 
Bogotd. 


Fifth meeting. 

JUNE 4-20 INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PRop- 
ERTY. Nice. 

Diplomatic trade-mark conference. 


JUNE 18-22 EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY 


AGency. Berlin. 
Trade unionist seminar on collec- 
tive bargaining. 
JUNE 24 INTERNATIONAL WHALING Com- 
MISSION. London. 
Ninth annual meeting. 


JUNE 24-29 INTERNATIONAL RUBBER 


Stupy Group. Bandung. 
liirteenth meeting. 
JUNE DANUBE COMMISSION. Budapest. 
Ordinary session. 
JUNE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL. 
London. 
[wenty-second session. 
JUNE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS 
AND TRADE (GATT). Geneva. 


Series of consultations on trade 
restrictions, 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


JUNE 4-7 WoORLD TOURING AND AUTO- 
MOBILE ORGANIZATION. Stockholm. 
Assembly of Delegates. 
JUNE 5-11 WorLD PoweR CONFERENCE. 
Belgrade. 
Sectional meeting. 
JUNE 5-15 INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WoMEN. Montreal. 
Triennial Council meeting. 
JUNE 10-21 INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Coxyde. 
European Regional Organization 
Meeting. 


JUNE 12-14 INTERNATIONAL THRIFT IN- 
STITUTE. Ostend. 

Fourth general assembly 

JUNE 12-18 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
LocaL AuTHoriTieES. The Hague. 

Thirteenth congress. 

JUNE 24-28 INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 

OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. Paris. 
Eleventh congress. 

JUNE 25-27 WoRLD FEDERATION OF TRADE 
Unions. Belgrade. 

First workers congress. 

JULY 1-4 INTERNATIONAL CaRGO HAN- 
DLING COORDINATION ASSOCIATION, 
Hamburg. 

General assembly. 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires, 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 

Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rve du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

BURMA 

U. E. Thant, Secretary to the Ministry of Infor 
mation, Government of the Uniow of Burma 
Rangoon 

CAMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto 
CEYLON 

lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahuniada 57, Santiago 
Libreria Ivens, Moneda Casilla 205, Santiago 
CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota. 


Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 


Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Navas y Cia., la, Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA 

Mr. George P. Giannopoulos, International 
Press Agency, P.O. Box No. 120, Addis Ababa. 


Mercedes 49, Ciudad 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppo, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V 
GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c) 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, Edificio Briz, 
Despacho 207, 6a Av. 14-33, Zona 1, Guate- 
mala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 
HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 


Bokaverzlun 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street 


‘ Port-au-Prince 


25 Nathan Road, 


Sigfusar Eymundssonar  H-.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcuttu, Bombay, Madras 
and New Delhi 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madres. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, _Ltd., 
Diakarta. 
IRAN 
“Guity,” 
IRAQ 
Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin 

ISRAEL 

BSlumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 


Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 


Gunung Sahari 84 


482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran 


Capponi 26, Firenze. 

KOREA 

Mr. Chin-Sook Chung, President, Eul-Yoo Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, Chongno, 
Seoul 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 6 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Jeseph |. Bahous and Co. Dar-el-Kutub, P.O 
Box 66 (Hashemite Kingdom) Amman, Jordan 
LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
s-Gravenhage. 


Tori-Nichome, 


NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 
7A, Oslo, 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan (and at Chittagong). 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé 
PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncién 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES 

Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Lagasca 38, Madrid 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Rounhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND 
Pramvan Mit Ltd., 
Tuk, Bangkok 
TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Lid., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O: Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O, Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf 
Galipan, Caracas, 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 
Boite postale 283, Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 


Avenue, 


Winchester House 


55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 


’ 


“Prosvjeta,” Izdavacka Knjizara No. 5, Trg. 
Bratstva i Ledinstva, Zagreb. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations 
New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Promoting the profitable travel industry has helped to push road modernization 
in many countries. International motorists, whose number has increased with 
better roads and easier rules for taking motor cars over frontiers, find this 
customs station near Evzonon, on the Athens-Belgrade road, a pleasant place 


to stop. It has a lounge, a shaded terrace, and a gas station. (See page 32.) 








